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During  the  inter-war  years,  farm  output  for  human  use 
increased  at  an  average  rate  of  about  one  percent  per  year, 
about  the  same  as  the  increase  in  population.  During  the 
war,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  farm  output  jumped  to 
3 percent,  a greater  increase  than  was  made  in  population. 
Since  World  War  II  the  annual  increase  of  both  has  been 


about  the  same.  But  output  remain?  above  peacetime 
requirements.  As  is  indicated  in  the  table  below,  the  in- 
crease in  farm  output  has  been  the  result  of  an  upward 
trend  in  both  livestock  and  crops,  with  a downward  trend 
in  feed  used  by  horses  and  mules. 


Farm  production:  Index  numbers  of  farm  output,  and  gross  production 
of  livestock  and  crops,  United  States,  1910-51: 

Index  numbers  (19k7-k9  “ 100 ) 


Tear 

Fam 

output 

1 All  1 

\ livestock  * 

* and  products  j 

All 

crops 

] Feed  used  by  [ * 

[ farm  horses  ** 
j and  mules  1/  * ' 

Year 

: Farm 

: output 

\ All  | 

* livestock  * 
j and  products  \ 

All 

crops 

| Feed  used  by 
| farm  horses 
and  mules  1 / 

1910 

1911 

61 

59 

60 

61 

69 

67 

288 

296 

::  1933 
: : 193k 

70 

60 

82 

75 

71 

58 

198 

19k 

1912 

1913 

191ir  s 

66 

60 

66 

61 

63 

6k 

77 

68 

75 

301 

306 

312 

! 1 1935 
: : 1936 
: : 1937 

72 

65 

82 

72 

77 

76 

76 

6k 

88 

191 

186 

182 

1915 

1916 

68 

62 

67 

66 

78 

70 

315 

316 

::  1938 
: : 1939 

79 

80 

79 

85 

83 

82 

176 

171 

1917 

1910 

1919 

65 

66 

66 

67 

68 

66 

75 

75 

76 

317 

318 

315 

: ; 

::  19k0 

::  19kl 

: : 19k2 

83 

86 

96 

87 

92 

102 

85 

86 

97 

167 

162 

155 

1920 

1921 

70 

62 

6k 

66 

83 

71 

305 

297 

::  19k3 

19kk 

9k 

97 

111 

105 

91 

96 

lk8 

iko 

1922 

1923 

192k 

68 

69 

68 

71 

7k 

73 

76 

76 

76 

289 

281 

272 

:i  19k5 
::  19k6 
: : 19k7 

96 

98 

95 

10U 

101 

100 

93 

98 

93 

131 

122 

no 

1925 

1926 

70 

73 

71 

7k 

78 

80 

263 

255 

::  19k8 
: : 19k9 

10U 

101 

97 

103 

106 

101 

100 

90 

1927 

1926 

1929 

72 

75 

7k 

76 

76 

77 

79 

82 

79 

2k5 

236 

227 

1 1950 
t:  1951 
:■  1952 

100 

103 

107 

106 

111 

112 

97 

99 

103 

82 

7k 

6k 

1930 

1931 

72 

79 

78 

80 

76 

8k 

219 

212 

::  1953 

::  195k  2/ 

108 

106 

Ilk 

119 

103 

98 

57 

51 

1932 

76 

81 

80 

20k 

1/  Hay  and  concentrates  only.  Not  included  in  farm  output. 

2 / Preliminary. 

Data  published  currently  in  "Changes  in  Farm  Production  and  Efficiency"  (ARS). 
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CARRYOVER  OF  MAJOR 
FARM  COMMODITIES 


Wheat 

(MIL.  BU.) 


Cotton 

(THOUS.  BALES 


Corn 

(MIL.  BU.) 


Food 

Fat*  Cr  Oils 

(MIL.  LBS.) 


1952  '53  '54  1952  '53 '54  1952  '53  '54  1952  '53  '54 

CROP  YEARS  BEGINNING:  viHEA  T,  JULY  1:  COTTON,  AUG.  7;  CORN.  OCT.  I.  FATS  AND  OILS.  OCT.  I . HEIGHT  OF  BARS  ARE  PROPORTIONAL  TO  VALUE. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  80-  54  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


During  1953  and  1954  domestic  and  foreign  demand  held 
relatively  high.  But  supplies  of  most  farm  products  con- 
tinued large  and  substantial  stocks  of  wheat,  cotton,  com 
and  feed  grains,  fats  and  oils,  and  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts were  accumulated  under  price  support  programs.  Steps 


have  been  taken  to  expand  foreign  and  domestic  markets  for 
farm  products  and  to  limit  production  of  wheat,  cotton,  and 
some  other  commodities  in  order  to  bring  supplies  into  line 
with  peacetime  demands. 


With  Projections  to  1975 

GROWTH  OF  U.  S.  POPULATION 


1970-53  ESTIMATES  AND  1953-75  PROJECTIONS  FROM  CENSUS  BUREAU 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1058-  54(  8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  population  of  the  United  States  has  grown  from 
less  than  4,000,000  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  to  nearly  162.4  million  in  mid-1954.  With  the 
present  low  death  rate  and  a medium  birth  rate,  more  than 


2 million  people  are  being  added  to  the  population  each 
year.  At  this  rate,  it  is  likely  that  by  1975  there  will  be 
200  million  or  more  persons  living  in  this  country,  or 
more  than  double  the  population  of  1910. 
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OUR  SUPPLY  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Valued  at  1947-49  Farm  Prices 


$ BIL. 


40 


20 


nn 


^29l 


1 1 


Imports 

Production , 
nonfood  crops 

Production , 
food  crops 


Prod.,  livestock 
products 

Stock  decrease! 


1935-39  AV. 


1942-45  AV 


1953 


1941 


1947-49  AV. 


1954  PREL. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  1079-  5418)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  yearly  flow  of  all  farm  products  from  domestic 
production,  from  outside  the  United  States,  and  from  pre- 
viously accumulated  stocks  is  shown  in  the  above  chart. 
All  agricultural  commodities  are  combined  in  terms  of  1947- 
49  farm  prices.  Production  as  used  here  includes  all  crops 
harvested,  whether  sold  or  kept  on  farms  where  produced, 
and  both  farm  marketings  ana  farm  home  consumption  of 


livestock  products.  Foreign  trade  and  reported  changes  in 
stocks  cover  raw  materials  and  the  farm  equivalent  of  prod- 
ucts processed  from  farm  commodities. 

The  most  significant  change  in  our  supply  of  farm  prod- 
ucts over  the  past  15  years  is  the  increase  in  domestic  out- 
put of  livestock  products.  Also,  almost  half  of  the  increase 
in  output  of  crops  having  food  use  went  to  feed  livestock. 


OUR  USE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Valued  at  1947-49  Farm  Prices 


$ BIL. 


40 


20 


4.0;: 


1935-39  AV 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Shipped  from  U.  S. 


1942-45  AV. 


1953 


Nonfood  use  in  U S. 

( Other  than  feed  and  seed ) 

^ Feed  and  seed 


i Crops  used  for 
U.  S.  food 


Livestock  products 
used  for  U.  S.  food 

Stock  increase 


1947-49  AV. 


1954  PREL. 


4 EG.  1080-  54(8  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


How  we  use  our  yearly  supply  of  farm  products  is 
demonstrated  in  this  chart:  as  domestic  food;  for  feed  and 
seed;  for  other  nonfood  purposes  such  as  textiles,  soap, 
tobacco,  and  industrial  products'  and  for  export. 

All  farm  products  are  combined  for  this  chart  in  the 
same  way  as  for  the  upper  chart.  Total  food  use  of  crops 
by  civilian  consumers  and  by  our  Armed  Forces  has  just 


kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  our  population  over  the  past 
15  years  (about  one-fourth).  But  our  use  of  livestock  pro- 
ducts for  food  in  1954  is  half  again  as  large  as  in  1935-39- 
Comparing  the  two  charts,  we  see  that  in  recent  years  the 
the  amount  of  farm  products  we  imported  about  equaled 
total  shipments  out  of  the  country. 
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Substantially  increased  Government  defense  activity 
and  larger  business  investment  outlays  following  the  out- 
break in  Korea  gave  rise  to  higher  employment  and  expanded 
consumer  income  and  spending.  From  the  peak  in  mia-1953 
defense  spending  declined  18  percent  by  mid-1954,  ana, 
according  to  the  September  Budget  Review,  may  decline 
further,  but  at  a slower  rate,  over  the  coming  year.  The  de- 
cline was  partly  offset  by  a continued  rise  in  expenditures 


by  State  and  local  Governments.  Business  investment  out- 
lays for  both  inventories  and  new  plant  and  equipment  also 
have  declined  since  late  1953.  However,  high  construction 
activity  moderated  the  decline  in  total  investment  demand. 
With  the  cut  in  income  taxes  in  January  1954,  consumer  in- 
come and  spending  have  been  at  record  levels  despite  some 
decline  in  employment.  Next  year,  there  is  little  to  suggest 
much  change  in  total  expenditures. 


Sources  of  demand  for  goods  and  services^  United  States,  1939-54 


Year 

Total  spending 

By 

con  miners 

! By 

Government 

Tar 

private  investment 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1939 

67.6 

13.3 

9.3 

1940 

71.9 

lk.1 

13.2 

1941 

81.9 

24.8 

18.1 

1942 

89.7 

59-7 

9.9 

1943 

100.5 

88.6 

5.6 

1944 

109.8 

96-5 

7.1 

1945 

121.7 

82.9 

10.4 

1946 

146.6 

30.9 

27.1 

1947 

165.0 

28.6 

29.7 

1946 

177.6 

36.6 

41.2 

1949 

180.6 

43.6 

32-5 

1950 

194.0 

42.0 

51.2 

1951 

208.3 

62.8 

56.9 

1952 

218.4 

77-2 

50.7 

1953 

230.1 

85.2 

51-4 

1954  1 / 

232.6 

79-4 

45.8 

1/  Estimated. 

Data  free  Department  of  Ceamerce. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


Durable 

Nondurable 

Mining 


1947-49  1950  1951 


1952  1953  1954 


SOURCE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


J 954  ESTIMA  TED 


U.  5.  DEPARTMENT  of  agriculture 


NEG.  1010-54(9)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Output  of  the  Nation’s  mines  and  factories  increased 
rapidly  from  1950  to  1953  under  the  impetus  of  the  sharp 
rise  in  demand  for  defense  materials,  a rapid  expansion  in 
business  investment  for  new  equipment,  and  a growing 
consumer  market.  Production  of  durable  goods  increased 
about  a third.  With  the  cutback  in  defense  spending  and 


liquidation  of  business  inventories,  industrial  production 
declined  nearly  a tenth  from  the  second  quarter  of  1953 
to  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  with  output  of  durables 
off  around  13  percent.  Industrial  production  should  pick 
up  somewhat  as  inventories  are  worked  down. 


Index  of  industrial  production,  United  States,  19^7-5*+ 


Major  components  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total 

Year 

Total 

Durable 

goods 

: Nondurable  : 

: goods  : 

Minerals 

(191*7.1.9=100) 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1947 

100 

46 

W* 

10 

1948 

103 

46 

hh 

10 

19*»9 

9 7 

kh 

46 

10 

1950 

112 

47 

kk 

9 

1951 

120 

48 

k2 

10 

1952 

124 

50 

hi 

9 

1953 

134 

51 

hO 

9 

195*1  1/ 

125 

50 

hi 

9 

l/  Estimated. 


Data  published  monthly  in  The  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 
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THE  LABOR  FORCE 


MILLIONS 


SOURCE:  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  * PERCENT  OF  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

DATA  ARE  FOR  ALL  WORKERS  14  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  DATA  FOR  795 4 ARE  ESTIMATED 

u.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1004-  54(8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Employment  rose  gradually  with  the  expansion  in  de- 
mand following  Korea,  increasing  from  about  60  million  in 
1950  to  a seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  nearly  62  million  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1953.  The  length  of  the  work  week 
changed  very  little. 

After  mid-1953,  factory  employment  declined,  particu- 


larly in  durable  goods  industries.  However,  with  record 
construction  activity  and  strong  consumer  demand,  total 
employment  decreased  relatively  Tittle.  With  a growing  labor 
force,  the  number  of  unemployed  increased,  and  a larger 
proportion  of  workers  was  employed  less  than  35  hours  a 
week. 


The  Labor  force.  United  States,  1939-54  1/ 


Year 

Total  labor  force 
(including 

Armed  Forces 

Armed 

Forces 

Total  civilian 
labor 

Total  civilian 
employment 

Unemployment 

Unemployment  as  a 
percent  of  civilian 
labor  forces 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

1939 

55,&» 

370 

55,230 

45,750 

9,480 

17.2 

19*10 

56,180 

540 

55,640 

47,520 

8,120 

14.6 

1941 

57,530 

1,620 

55,910 

50,350 

5,560 

9-9 

1942 

60,380 

3,970 

56,410 

53,750 

2,660 

4.7 

1943 

64,560 

9,020 

55,540 

54,470 

1,070 

1.9 

1944 

66,040 

U,4l0 

54,630 

53,960 

670 

1.2 

1945 

65,290 

11,430 

53,860 

52,820 

1,040 

1.9 

1946 

60,970 

3,450 

57,520 

55,250 

2,270 

k.O 

1947 

61,750 

1,590 

60,168 

58,027 

2,142 

3.6 

1948 

62,898 

1,456 

61,442 

59,378 

2,064 

3.4 

1949 

63,721 

1,61 6 

62,105 

58,710 

3,395 

5.5 

1950 

64,749 

1,650 

63,099 

59,957 

3,142 

5.0 

1951 

65,982 

3,098 

62,884 

61,005 

1,879 

3.0 

1952 

66,560 

3,594 

62,966 

61,293 

1,673 

2.7 

1953 

67,001 

3,548 

63,453 

61,929 

1,524 

2.k 

1954  2/ 

64,200 

61,000 

3,200 

5.0 

1/  14  years  of  age  and  over. 
2/  Estimated . 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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U.  S.  INCOME 


U.  V DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1001-54(8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


As  employment  increased  from  1950  to  1953,  wage  rates 
also  rose— about  a fifth  in  manufacturing  industries.  Total 
personal  income  payments  increased  about  30  percent  from 
mid-1950  to  a peak  annual  rate  of  288  billion  dollars  in 
July  1953.  Tax  increases  absorbed  some  of  this  gain,  but 
consumer  income  after  taxes  rose  about  a fourth. 


Output,  factory  employment  and  the  length  of  the  work 
week  declined  after  mid-1953.  Income  payments  slipped 
off  to  a rate  of  around  285  billion  dollars  in  mid-1954.  But 
with  the  tax  cut  in  January  1954,  incomes  after  taxes  were 
at  record  levels  the  first  hair  of  1954.  Consumer  income 
after  taxes  should  hold  near  current  record  levels. 


Personal  income,  Uni tad  States,  1939” 


Tear 

Total 

personal 

Income 

Less : 

Personal 

taxes 

Disposable 

personal 

Income 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1939 

72.9 

2.k 

70.* 

19*0 

78.7 

2.6 

76,1 

19*1 

96.3 

3.3 

93.0 

19*2 

123.5 

6.0 

117.5 

19*3 

151.* 

17.8 

133.5 

19**1 

165.7 

18.9 

1*6.8 

19*5 

171.2 

20.9 

150.* 

19*6 

178.0 

13.3 

159.2 

19*7 

190.5 

21.5 

169.0 

19*3 

208.7 

21.1 

187.6 

19*9 

206.8 

18.7 

188.2 

1950 

227.0 

20.9 

206.1 

1951 

255.3 

29.3 

226.1 

1952 

271.2 

3*.* 

236.9 

1953 

286.1 

36.0 

25O.I 

195*  1/ 

285.3 

32.9 

252.  b 

1 / Estimated. 

Data  published  quarterly  In  Surrey  of  Current  Business  (Department  of  Coaserce). 


Consumer  income  available  after  taxes  is  the  best 
single  indicator  of  domestic  demand  for  food  and  other  farm 
products.  However,  surges  in  consumer  buying  such  as 
occurred  following  Korea  can  be  independent  of  changes 
in  income,  as  consumers  draw  on  liquid  asset  holdings  or 
increase  use  of  credit.  Except  for  this  buying  spree,  the 
increase  in  total  consumer  spending  since  Korea  has  been 


Income  and  expenditure, 


closely  related  to  rising  consumer  incomes.  Expenditures 
for  food,  have  risen  with  incomes  and  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year  continued  at  approximately  25  percent  of  total 
consumer  income  after  taxes.  Domestic  demand  for  food  and 
other  farm  products  is  expected  to  hold  up  well  over  the 
coming  year. 


United  Stat.su,  1939-5* 


: 

Personal  cocunaaptioa  expenditures 

Tear 

Disposable  : 

per : 
iocosse  : 

: 

Total 

Food 

: 

t 

Other 

good# 

Services 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

BUXice 

Billion 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1939 

70.* 

67.6 

15.7 

26.1 

25.8 

19*0 

76.1 

71.9 

16.7 

20.2 

26.9 

1941 

93.0 

81.9 

19.* 

33-* 

29.O 

19%2 

u.7.5 

89.7 

23.7 

3*. 6 

31.5 

19*3 

133.5 

100.5 

27.8 

38.0 

3*-7 

19** 

1*6.8 

109.8 

30.6 

*1.5 

37-7 

19*5 

150.* 

121.7 

3*.l 

*7.2 

*0.* 

19*6 

159.2 

1*6.6 

*0.* 

60.0 

*6.2 

19*7 

169.0 

165.0 

*5.6 

68.1 

51.3 

19*8 

187.6 

177.6 

*9.* 

71.6 

56.7 

19*9 

188.2 

iso.6 

*8.8 

71.7 

60.1 

1950 

206.1 

19*. 0 

51.0 

78.0 

65.0 

1951 

226.1 

208.3 

58.3 

79-9 

70.1 

1952 

236.9 

218.* 

61.2 

81.6 

75-6 

1953 

250.1 

2^0.1 

63.0 

85.7 

81.* 

195*  y 

252.* 

232.6 

6*.* 

83.7 

S*.5 

1 / Krt lasted. 

Data  published  quarterly  In  Survey  of  Currant  Bualna a » (Department  of  Commerce). 
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The  volume  of  agricultural  exports  rose  rapidly  during 
World  War  II  and  in  the  postwar  years  were  near  the  levels 
of  the  1920  decade.  The  value  of  agricultural  exports  rose 
even  more  rapidly  over  the  period.  Volume  and  value  de- 
clined sharply  from  1947  to  1950  then  again  rose  abruptly 
following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea.  Since  1952 


both  volume  and  value  of  agricultural  exports  have  dropped 
rather  sharply  reflecting  an  easing  in  foreign  demand,  in- 
creased foreign  supplies  of  some  agricultural  products,  and 
limited  dollar  exchange  in  many  countries  importing  U.  S. 
farm  products. 


Volume  and  raJ.ua  of  far*  exports.  United  States,  1915*5* 
Index  numbers  ( 192b-29-100 ) 


Year 

Volume 

Value  : 

Tear 

Volume 

Value 

1915 

121 

8b  1 

i 1935 

55 

39 

1916 

111 

92  : 

: 1936 

51 

37 

1917 

85 

103  : 

: 1937 

59 

k2 

1918 

99 

lbb  : 

: 1938 

67 

*3 

1919 

132 

21b  1 

: 1939 

58 

3* 

1920 

100 

180  ! 

: 19b0 

1*2 

27 

1921 

121 

no  : 

: 19bl 

38 

35 

1922 

109 

98  : 

: 19b2 

b8 

62 

1923 

89 

95  : 

: 19b3 

67 

109 

192  b 

100 

110  : 

: 19bb 

60 

in 

1925 

97 

in  : 

1 19b5 

71 

120 

1926 

101 

95  : 

: 19b6 

101 

116 

1927 

108 

98 

19b7 

106 

206 

1928 

101 

97  ! 

: 19b8 

91 

181 

1929 

9b 

88  : 

19*9 

100 

187 

1930 

80 

63 

: 195° 

90 

150 

1931 

78 

b3  : 

: 1951 

107 

2n 

1932 

33 

35  : 

: 1952 

96 

179 

1933 

76 

36  : 

: 1953 

81 

lb8 

193b 

59 

38 

: 19!*  U 

1 

8b 

156 

I / Preliminary. 

Data  complied  from  Torsi  Bn  Agriculture  Trade  (1X3). 
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LEADING  U.  S. 
FARM  EXPORTS 

$ MIL. 


Wheat  & 
flour 

Tobacco 


Other 

Cotton  & 
linters 


1,5004 
1,0004 
500  + 

0 + 


(UNMANUFACTURED) 


1947-49  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954 

DATA  FROM  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE  1954  PARTLY  ESTIMATED 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  1021-54(8)  AGR  ICULTU  R AL  M ARK  E TING  SERVICE 


Foreign  demand  for  farm  products  increased  sharply 
from  the  Korean  outbreak  in  mid-1950  to  mid-1952-  As 
war-scare  demand  subsided  and  world  production  of  grains 
improved,  exports  of  farm  products  dropped  sharply  begin- 
ning about  mid-1952.  The  value  of  agricultural  exports 
totaled  2.8  billion  dollars  in  1 953  compared  with  4 billion 
in  1951.  Most  of  this  decline  was  due  to  smaller  foreign 
takings  of  wheat  and  cotton.  Some  pick  up  in  total  exports 


is  indicated  for  1954  due  primarily  to  larger  exports  of 
cotton  and  most  other  products  except  wheat.  Reduced 
imports  from  this  country  and  continued  foreign  military 
spending  by  the  U.  S.  have  generally  improver!  the  dollar 
position  of  countries  importing  our  farm  products.  In 
addition  new  programs  have  been  developed  to  expand 
foreign  markets  for  agricultural  products. 


Value  of  exports  of  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco  and  total  agricultural  products.  United  States, 
average  1947-49,  annual  1947-51  1/ 


Yea r 

Wheat 

2/ 

Cotton 

3/ 

: 

Tobacco 

; y 

All 

other 

2 

l 

Total 

agricultural 
: products 

: 

Million  dollars 

Million  dollars 

Million  dollars 

Million  dollars 

t Million  dollars 

1947-49 

1,220 

604 

246 

1,599 

s 3,669 

1947 

1,284 

427 

271 

1,975 

3,957 

1948 

1,391 

511 

215 

1,355 

1 3,472 

1949 

985 

874 

252 

1,467 

: 3,578 

1950 

465 

1,024 

251 

1,133 

< 2,873 

1951 

986 

1,146 

326 

1,582 

! 4,040 

1952 

925 

874 

246 

1,386 

= 3,431 

1953 

569 

521 

339 

1,404 

: 2,833 

1954  5/ 

418 

805 

329 

1,447 

: 2,999 

1/  Includes  army  civilian  supply  shi;nents. 

7/  Includes  flour  from  United  States  wheat  only, 
T/  Includes  linters, 

S/  Unmanufactured. 
t/  Partly  estimated. 

Data  from  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  (FAS). 
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U.  S.  PRODUCTION  AND  PRICES 


: 1947-49 

100 

50 

° 1920  1930  1940  1950 

* PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  ©FARM  OUTPUT  f INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

# WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  MANUFACTURED  AND  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  1954  ESTIMATED 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1023-  54  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


In  agriculture  prices  have  varied  much  more  and  pro- 
duction much  less  tnan  in  industry.  These  variations  show 
up  particularly  in  periods  of  recession.  In  the  1948*49 
recession  and  in  the  recent  downturn,  farm  output  was  well 
maintained  while  grower  prices  declined.  On  the  other 
hand,  industrial  output  was  cut  back  sharply  while  prices 


of  industrial  products  were  fairly  well  maintained.  In  1954 
agricultural  production  is  expected  to  be  down  about  2 per- 
cent from  the  peak  of  1953.  Prices  also  will  average 
slightly  lower.  Industrial  production,  too,  will  be  lower 
but  prices  of  industrial  products  may  average  slightly 
higher. 


Agricultural  and  Industrial  production  and  prices,  United  States,  1913 "5^ 
Index  numbers  (1947-49=100) 


Year 

Agricultural 

Industrial 

Year 

Agricultural 

Industrial 

Production  : 

Prices 
received 
by  farmers 

Production 

Wholesale 
prices  of  all 
r.os»odl  ties 
other  than 
fare  and  food 

Production 

Prices 
received 
by  farmers 

Production  : 

Wholesale 
prices  of  all 
coiarodlties 
other  than 
farm  and  food 

1913 

60 

38 

31* 

50 

193*> 

60 

33 

40 

56 

191** 

66 

37 

31 

47 

1935 

72 

40 

I17 

56 

1915 

68 

37 

35 

19 

1936 

65 

42 

56 

57 

1916 

62 

44 

4l 

63 

1937 

82 

15 

61 

61 

1917 

65 

66 

11 

82 

1938 

79 

36 

18 

58 

1918 

66 

76 

11 

89 

1939 

80 

35 

58 

58 

1919 

66 

80 

39 

92 

19lc 

83 

37 

67 

59 

1920 

70 

78 

u 

1)5 

1911 

86 

16 

87 

61 

1921 

62 

1*6 

31 

75 

1912 

96 

59 

106 

68 

1922 

68 

18 

39 

73 

1913 

9k 

71 

1?7 

69 

1923 

69 

52 

k7 

75 

1911 

97 

73 

125 

70 

1921 

68 

53 

44 

71 

1915 

96 

76 

107 

71 

1925 

70 

58 

19 

73 

1916 

98 

8/ 

90 

78 

1926 

73 

51 

51 

72 

1917 

95 

102 

100 

95 

1927 

72 

52 

■a 

67 

19AS 

101 

106 

101 

103 

1928 

75 

55 

53 

66 

1919 

101 

92 

97 

101 

1929 

71 

55 

59 

65 

1950 

10c 

95 

112 

105 

1930 

72 

16 

19 

61 

1951 

103 

111 

120 

116 

1931 

79 

32 

4o 

?4 

195? 

107 

106 

124 

1)3 

1932 

76 

2k 

31 

50 

1953 

108 

95 

134 

114 

1933 

70 

26 

37 

51 

1951  1/ 

106 

92 

125 

114 

1 / Estimated. 


Source:  Agricultural  production,  Agricultural  Marketing  Research;  prices  received.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service;  industrial  production, 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Wholesale  prices,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Prices  received  and  paid  by  farmers  increased  sharply 
after  the  Korean  outbreak  but  prices  received  rose  more 
rapidly  as  is  usual  in  an  inflationary  period.  The  parity 
ratio  reached  a peak  of  113  in  February  1951.  Since  then 
prices  received  by  farmers  have  declined  reflecting  an 
easing  in  inflationary  pressures  in  general,  increased  out- 
put of  farm  products,  and  a decline  in  foreign  takings. 


Price  support  programs  and  continued  strong  domestic  de- 
mand have  limited  price  declines  since  early  19J3  despite 
large  supplies  of  farm  products.  In  the  meantime  prices 
paid  by  farmers  have  held  near  record  levels.  The  parity 
ratio  fell  rather  rapidly  during  1951  and  1952  and  was  89 
in  mid-August  1954,  2 points  below  a year  earlier. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


SOURCE:  WARREN  A NO  PEARSON,  1798-  1889;  BIS,  1890  TO  DATE 
DATA  FOR  1953  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  883-  54  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Over  the  broad  sweep  of  years  the  sharp  peaks  in  whole- 
sale prices  are  conspicuously  associated  with  war  periods. 
Following  the  Korean  outbreak  in  mid-1950,  wholesale 
prices  rose  sharply  until  early  1951.  This  rise  was  partly 
speculative  but  it  also  reflected  a sharp  increase  in  demand 
by  consumers,  businessmen,  the  Government  and  foreign 
buyers  of  U.  S.  goods  and  services.  Supplies  increased 


less  rapidly  and  prices  rose  abruptly.  Ceiling  prices  were 
imposed  in  early  1951.  The  upward  pressure  on  prices 
eased  as  scare  buying  subsided  and  shortages  failed  to 
develop.  Inventories  were  built  up  rapidly  and  prices  de- 
clined moderately  into  early  1953.  Since  then,  wholesale 
prices  on  the  average  have  held  relatively  steady  despite 
a moderate  decline  in  prices  of  farm  products. 


Prices  paid  for  rr— nilltls*.  interest,  tsuws,  and  va(*  rates,  Uni  tad  8tates,  1 $0.0-5* 
_ Index  mashers  (1910-1*»100) 
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Annual  1 $0.0-25 

190.0-97  1912-101  1914-103  1916-116  190.6-173  1980-214  1982-151  1984-160 

1911-96  190.3-100.  ISQ.5-IO5  190.7-146  1919-197  1981-155  1983-159  1985-164 


By  quarters, 

1986-36  ul  by  Booth., 

1937-Aug 

1954 

Year 

Jan. 

Pato. 

Mar. 

Apr . 

May 

t 

t June 

r 

: t 

: July  : 

t t 

Aug. 

Sept. 

t 

i Oct. 

: 

Ear. 

Dac.  : 

t 

Annii 

isc6 

161 

162 

160 

159 

160 

1927 

— 

... 

159 

... 

— 

159 

... 

— 

159 

... 

... 

159 

159 

isee 

... 

... 

162 

... 

... 

164 

... 

... 

162 

... 

... 

161 

162 

1989 

— 

— 

162 

— 

— 

l6l 

— 

— 

160 

— 

— 

159 

160 

1930 



... 

157 

... 

... 

154 





150 

... 

... 

144 

151 

1931 

... 



138 

... 

... 

138 

— . 

— 

126 

— . 

... 

122 

130 

1932 

... 

... 

117 

... 

... 

112 

... 

— . 

no 

... 

— 

107 

112 

1933 

— 

... 

102 

... 

... 

105 

. — 

... 

115 

... 

... 

105 

109 

1931* 

— 

— 

108 

— 

— 

118 

— 

— 

122 

— 

— 

123 

120 

1935 

— 



125 

... 

... 

185 

— 

... 

123 

... 



123 

124 

1936 

— 

... 

122 

... 

. — 

122 

... 

... 

126 

... 

... 

127 

124 

1937 

1^9 

130 

132 

133 

134 

133 

133 

138 

130 

129 

126 

127 

131 

1938 

127 

127 

126 

125 

125 

125 

12* 

123 

122 

122 

122 

183 

124 

1939 

123 

123 

122 

123 

123 

122 

122 

121 

183 

183 

123 

183 

183 

1940 

124 

124 

125 

125 

125 

123 

183 

123 

183 

123 

124 

184 

124 

1941 

126 

126 

126 

128 

129 

130 

133 

135 

137 

139 

140 

142 

133 

1942 

144 

146 

148 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

154 

157 

158 

159 

152 

1943 

162 

164 

166 

169 

171 

178 

172 

173 

172 

175 

175 

177 

1944 

178 

180 

180 

182 

182 

182 

183 

183 

183 

184 

184 

165 

162 

1945 

187 

188 

188 

190 

190 

190 

190 

190 

190 

191 

191 

198 

190 

1946 

194 

195 

196 

196 

200 

803 

211 

214 

813 

220 

225 

224 

206 

1947 

227 

229 

234 

237 

837 

838 

240 

242 

245 

247 

249 

853 

240 

1948 

262 

257 

858 

261 

262 

863 

863 

261 

260 

258 

258 

257 

260 

1949 

256 

853 

856 

255 

254 

853 

851 

249 

249 

247 

246 

847 

251 

1950 

249 

249 

250 

851 

254 

855 

857 

258 

261 

262 

264 

266 

256 

1951 

873 

277 

281 

284 

264 

263 

283 

283 

283 

284 

285 

285 

282 

1952 

288 

290 

269 

290 

290 

268 

287 

268 

286 

284 

282 

261 

287 

1953 

284 

261 

282 

280 

280 

877 

278 

279 

277 

276 

277 

278 

279 

•1954 

282 

262 

283 

263 

284 

262 

280 

282 

Price*  received  toy  farmers  far  caMOdltles,  United  State*,  1910-54  if 
Index  qpaber*  (1910-14^100) 

Annual  1910-25 

1910-104  1912—99  1914-101  1916-119  1916-206  1920-211  1922-131  1924-143 

19H—94  1913-102  1915—99  1917-176  1919-217  1921-124  1913-142  1925-156 


Py  months  1926-Aue.  1954 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Bov. 

Dec. 

Average 

1926 

154 

154 

149 

151 

149 

146 

l4l 

140 

143 

139 

140 

138 

145 

1927 

137 

137 

134 

134 

136 

137 

136 

140 

148 

149 

149 

149 

1*0 

1928 

148 

145 

147 

150 

155 

150 

151 

145 

149 

148 

146 

148 

148 

1929 

145 

148 

148 

147 

144 

145 

150 

151 

149 

149 

147 

147 

148 

1930 

145 

141 

136 

137 

133 

128 

117 

115 

119 

11b 

no 

10* 

185 

1931 

100 

95 

97 

97 

90 

85 

84 

82 

80 

76 

80 

76 

01 

1932 

71 

68 

70 

68 

63 

59 

63 

65 

66 

63 

63 

62 

65 

1933 

59 

54 

56 

60 

70 

71 

83 

78 

78 

78 

80 

77 

70 

1934 

76 

83 

84 

82 

82 

84 

86 

95 

101 

100 

101 

101 

90 

1935 

106 

112 

112 

114 

in 

106 

104 

105 

106 

108 

106 

U3 

109 

1936 

109 

in 

107 

108 

107 

109 

115 

121 

121 

119 

119 

123 

114 

1937 

127 

126 

138 

132 

130 

125 

126 

122 

119 

113 

109 

107 

122 

193s 

104 

99 

99 

97 

95 

95 

97 

93 

95 

94 

96 

99 

97 

1939 

96 

95 

95 

94 

93 

91 

91 

90 

99 

99 

100 

99 

95 

1940 

101 

104 

103 

103 

101 

96 

97 

95 

98 

100 

102 

104 

100 

1941 

106 

107 

108 

114 

us 

120 

126 

130 

139 

137 

136 

1*2 

124 

1942 

148 

150 

151 

154 

154 

154 

156 

160 

164 

168 

170 

176 

159 

1943 

183 

187 

194 

196 

194 

1* 

192 

193 

194 

197 

196 

199 

193 

1944 

201 

198 

200 

199 

196 

196 

193 

198 

195 

195 

m 

202 

197 

1945 

206 

203 

805 

206 

205 

209 

206 

206 

202 

206 

210 

813 

207 

1946 

214 

213 

815 

217 

218 

222 

243 

248 

244 

271 

863 

262 

836 

1947 

256 

260 

879 

273 

867 

265 

271 

274 

266 

207 

889 

304 

876 

1948 

310 

263 

286 

298 

290 

29i 

297 

290 

289 

274 

269 

268 

207 

1949 

267 

857 

262 

858 

855 

249 

244 

243 

248 

242 

237 

237 

850 

1950 

835 

839 

241 

845 

850 

249 

261 

867 

874 

268 

876 

289 

858 

1951 

301 

313 

311 

312 

306 

300 

294 

891 

898 

897 

303 

306 

302 

1952 

899 

893 

290 

298 

891 

290 

292 

894 

286 

261 

875 

268 

288 

1953 

268 

264 

264 

859 

263 

257 

260 

855 

257 

249 

249 

854 

258 

1954 

259 

258 

256 

857 

258 

248 

247 

851 

1 j Revised  January  1954.  Average  per  unit  production  payment*  made  on  tut  tar  fat , milk,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  laaba  are  Included  for  the 
period  October  1943-June  1946  inclusive. 

Data  published  currently  in  Agricultural  Price*  (AM3). 
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1930  1935  1940  1945  1950  1955 


* INCLUDING  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS,  BEGINNING  1933 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG  443-  54  (9)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


From  its  1947  peak  of  16.8  billion  dollars,  farm  oper- 
ators’ realized  net  income  dropped  steadily  to  a postwar 
low  of  12.4  billion  dollars  in  1950.  Half  of  this  loss  was 
regained  in  1951,  when  realized^  net  income  rose  to  14.5 
billion  dollars,  but  further  declines  in  1952,  1953,  and  1954 
have  about  cancelled  the  1951  gain. 


Realized  gross  farm  income  in  1954  is  estimated  to 
be  about  4 percent  lower  than  in  1953.  With  production 
expenses  reduced  only  3 percent,  however,  realized  net 
income  is  down  substantially  from  the  1953  total  of  13.3 
billion  dollars. 


Gross  faro  Income,  net  Income , and  production  expansea  of  fan  operators.  United  States,  1 610-59 


Year 

Realized 
gross  farm 
income  1/ 

Production 

expenses 

Realized  net 
income  from 
* agriculture  1/ 

Year 

Realized 
gross  farm 
Income  1/ 

: Production 

: expenses 

Realized  net 
income  from 
[ agriculture  1 / 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1910 

7,399 

3,556 

3,793 

1933 

7,050 

9,358 

2,692 

1911 

7,075 

3,595 

3,480 

1939 

8,465 

9,699 

3,766 

1912 

7,556 

3,839 

3,717 

1935 

9,585 

5,085 

9,500 

1913 

7,817 

3,980 

3,837 

1936 

10,627 

5,563 

5,064 

1914 

7,633 

4,064 

3,569 

1937 

11,185 

6,090 

5,095 

191? 

7,866 

4,i62 

3,704 

1938 

10,037 

5,805 

9,232 

1916 

9,523 

4,786 

9,737 

1939 

10,426 

6,165 

4,261 

1917 

13, 1A5 

6,097 

7,048 

1913 

16,24? 

7,483 

8,759 

1990 

10,920 

6,622 

9,298 

1919 

17,681 

8,349 

9,332 

1991 

13,707 

7,655 

6,052 

1942 

18,592 

9,793 

8,849 

1920 

15,910 

8,989 

6,921 

1993 

22,870 

11,330 

11,590 

1921 

10.447 

6,722 

3,725 

1999 

29,113 

12,141 

11,970 

1922 

10,877 

6,669 

4,208 

1995 

25,323 

13,037 

12.286 

1923 

11,956 

7,005 

4,951 

1996 

28,967 

19,779 

14,163 

192U 

12,607 

7,379 

5,228 

1997 

34,002 

17,228 

16,T74 

1923 

l’,396 

7,373 

6,223 

1998 

39,520 

18,916 

15,604 

1926 

13,192 

7,402 

5,790 

1949 

31,763 

18,170 

13,593 

1927 

13,230 

7.46U 

5,766 

1928 

13,468 

7,769 

5,609 

1950 

32,066 

19,709 

12,362 

1929 

13,832 

7,702 

6,130 

1951 

16,944 

22,404 

14.540 

1952 

36,842 

23 , 216 

11,626 

1930 

11,420 

6,990 

4,430 

1953 

35,930 

22,155 

1%275 

1931 

8,378 

5,549 

2,829 

1959  2/ 

39,000 

21,500 

12,500 

1932 

6,400 

4,502 

1,898 

1/  Not  adjusted  for  Inventory  changes;  beginning  with  1933,  Includes  Governnent  payments. 
2/  Tentative  estimates  as  of  September  1959. 

Data  published  periodically  In  Farm  Income  Situation  (AMS). 
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From  1947  to  1950,  farmers’  dollar  incomes  dropped  26 
percent,  their  purchasing  power  29  percent.  In  1951, 
farmers'  dollar  incomes  recovered  about  half  of  their  pre- 
vious drop,  but  purchasing  power  regained  less  than  a 
fifth  of  its  previous  decline.  Although  prices  paid  by 


farmers  for  family  living  items  have  risen  only  slightly 
since  1951,  further  declines  in  net  dollar  incomes  have 
reduced  farmers’  purchasing  power  to  a lower  level  in 
1954  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1940. 


Fan  operator*'  realized  oat  inccaa  and  it*  purrhailng  power, 
United  State*,  1929-54 


Year 

Realized 

net 

Income 

Prices  paid 
by  farmers 
for  ccnoodi- 
tles  used  In 
family  living 
1935-39-100 

Purchasing 
power  in 

1935-39 

dollars 

Year 

Realized 

net 

Inrnms 

Prices  paid 
by  farmers 
for  conmodl- 
ties  used  in 
family  living 
1935-39-100 

Purchasing 
power  in 
1935-39 
dollars 

Million 

Killian 

MUllon 

Million 

dollar* 

Percent 

dollars 

dollars 

Percent 

dollars 

1929 

6,130 

125 

4,904 

: 1942 

8,849 

121 

7,313 

: 1943 

11,540 

134 

0,612 

1930 

4,1*30 

117 

3,786 

1944 

11,970 

142 

8,430 

1931 

2,929 

100 

2,929 

1932 

1,896 

86 

2,207 

: 1945 

12,266 

147 

8,358 

1933 

2,692 

87 

3,094 

1946 

14,193 

163 

8,707 

1934 

3,766 

99 

3,804 

: 1947 

16,774 

192 

8,736 

: 1948 

15,604 

203 

7,607 

1935 

4,500 

100 

4,500 

: 1949 

13,593 

197 

6,900 

1936 

5,064 

100 

5,064 

1937 

5,095 

104 

4,899 

1950 

12,362 

199 

6,212 

1938 

4,232 

99 

4,275 

: 1951 

14,5*0 

217 

6,700 

1939 

4,261 

97 

4,393 

: 1952 

13,626 

219 

6,222 

: 1953 

13,275 

218 

6,009 

i94o 

4,296 

96 

4,386 

1954  1/ 

12,500 

222 

5,630 

19*1 

6,052 

105 

5,764 

1/  Tentative  estlaatee  a*  of  September  1954. 

Data  published  periodically  in  Fan  Incne  Situation,  (AMS). 
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TOTAL  FARM  DEBT 


y J i i 1 i i — u i i I i i i I I 

1940  1945  1950  1955 


* EXCLUDING  CCC  LOANS 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  54  ( 9 ) - 9 1 3 AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Total  farm  debt  declined  21  percent  from  1940  to  1945, 
but  has  risen  sharply  since.  In  1954  it  was  14.7  billion 
dollars,  about  36  percent  higher  than  in  1950,  and  about  53 
percent  above  the  1940  figure. 

Since  1940,  non-real-estate  debt  has  increased  in 


importance  relative  to  real  estate  or  farm-mortgage  debt. 
In  1940.  non-real-estate  debt  was  only  31  percent  of  total 
farm  debt,  but  it  increased  to  51  percent  in  1953,  and  was 
48  percent  of  the  total  in  1954. 


Total  farm  debt,  United  States,  January  1,  1940-54 


Year 

Non-real-estate  debt  1/  * 

Real  estate  debt 

’ Total  farm  debt  1/ 

Billion  dollars 

Billion  dollars 

Billion  dollars 

1940 

3.0 

6.6 

9.6 

1941 

3-3 

6.5 

9-8 

1942 

3-5 

6.4 

9-9 

1943 

3-2 

6.0 

9.2 

1944 

2-9 

5-4 

8.3 

1945 

2.7 

4.9 

7-6 

1946 

2.9 

4.8 

7-7 

1947 

3-5 

4.9 

0.4 

1948 

4.1 

5-1 

9-2 

1949 

4.9 

5-3 

10.2 

1950 

5.2 

5-6 

10.8 

1951 

6.2 

6.1 

12.3 

1952 

7-3 

6.6 

13-9 

1953 

7-6 

7-2 

14.8 

1954 

7-0 

7-7 

14.7 

1/  Excludes  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans. 

Data  from  the  annual  Balance  Sheet  of  Agriculture,  1954  (ARS). 
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VALUE  OF  FARM  ASSETS 


IN  CURRENT 

IN  1940 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

$ BIL. 


1940  1945  1950  1940  1945  1950  1955 


DATA  ARE  AS  OF  JANUARY  1 EACH  YEAR 


U.  5.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  54  ( 9 ) — 9 1 2 AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


In  current  dollars,  the  total  assets  of  American  agri- 
culture dropped  about  6.9  billion  dollars,  or  4 percent,  in 
1953.  Declines  occurred  only  in  values  of  farm  real  estate 
and  livestock-  other  assets  increased  or  were  unchanged 
in  value.  Had  prices  remained  constant  during  1953, 
physical  farm  assets  would  have  increased  about  1 percent, 


mainly  because  of  increases  in  stored  crops  and  household 
furnishings  and  equipment.  The  purchasing  power  of  finan- 
cial assets  owned  by  farmers  rose  about  1 percent  in  1953. 
This  resulted  from  a small  increase  in  the  amount  of  such 
assets  and  a slight  decrease  in  prices  of  things  that 
farmers  buy. 


Value  of  farm  assets,  United  States,  January  1,  1940-54 


Item 

1940 

1941 

1942 

19^3 

1944 

1915 

1946 

19l‘7 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

In  current  dollars 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 
dol . 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Total  assets  1/ 

53-9 

56.4 

64.6 

76.0 

86.9 

96.8 

107-3 

120.1 

132.0 

139-1 

138.0 

155-1 

170.1 

166.6 

159.8 

Financial 

5-0 

5.6 

6-7 

9.1 

11.9 

15.2 

1/T8.4 

20.0 

20.5 

20.4 

20.2 

20.5 

21.2 

1/21.6 

21.9 

Other  physical  1/ 

15-3 

16.2 

20.0 

24.8 

26.2 

26.8 

27-1 

31-3 

37.6 

41.9 

42.5 

48.8 

55-2 

52.3 

50.3 

Real  estate 

33-6 

3A.6 

37.9 

42.1 

48.8 

54.8 

61.8 

1/68.8 

73-9 

76.8 

75-3 

85.8 

93-7 

1/92.7 

87.6 

In  19LO  dollars  2 / 

Total  assets  1/ 

53-9 

55.3 

56.8 

59-2 

60.4 

62.6 

63.9 

63.2 

62.9 

65.2 

66.9 

67.0 

68.0 

69-3 

70.0 

Financial 

5-0 

5-5 

5.0 

1/  6.9 

8-3 

10.1 

1/11.8 

10.9 

1/  9-7 

9-9 

1/10.0 

1/  9-3 

1/  9-1 

1/  9-1 

9.6 

Other  physical  1/ 

15-3 

16.0 

17.1 

18.2 

17-9 

10.1 

17.6 

17-6 

18.1 

19-8 

21.1 

21.5 

22.4 

23.2 

23.6 

Real  estate 

33-6 

33-8 

33-9 

34.1 

3“*-2 

34.4 

3^-5 

31-7 

35-1 

35-5 

35-8 

36.2 

36-5 

36.7 

36.8 

2/  These  deflated  data  reflect  changes  in  the  physical  assets  of  agriculture,  and  changes  in  the  quantity  of  goods  and  services  that  farmers 
could  purchase  with  their  financial  assets. 

2J  This  new  series  is  based  on  data  for  census  years  developed  by  Alvin  S.  Tostlebe  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, and  takes  into  account  changes  in  the  area  in  farms,  the  acreage  of  improved  land,  and  the  number  and  condition  of  farm  structures. 
(See  Agricultural  Finance  Review,  November  1952.)  Data  for  intercensal  years,  and  for  1951-54,  are  extensions  from  census  benchmarks  based  on 
net  investment  in  farm  structures  (gross  investment  minus  depreciation).  All  data  adjusted  to  a 1940  price  base. 

Data  from  the  annual  Balance  Sheet  of  Agriculture,  1954  (ARS). 
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THE  BALANCE  SHEET 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

ASSETS  CLAIMS 


Financial 
Other  physical 
Farm  real  estate 


Owners*  equities 
Other  debt 
Real  estate  debt 


1940  1945  1950 


1940  1945  1950  1955 


DATA  ARE  AS  OF  JANUARY  1 EACH  YEAR 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  54  ( 9 )-  9 1 1 AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Farm  assets  again  dropped  in  value  during  1953,  con-  eluding  price-support  loans—  increased.  As  a result  of 

tinuing  a decline  started  in  1952.  The  value  of  these  as-  falling  asset  values  and  rising  debts,  the  equities  of 

sets  at  the  beginning  of  1954  was  159.8  billion  dollars,  farmers  and  other  owners  of  farm  property  dropped  about 

10.3  billion  below  the  peak  value  of  170.1  billion  reached  8.0  billion  dollars,  or  5 percent,  in  1953- 

2 years  earlier. 

While  farm  assets  declined  in  1953,  farm  debts  — in- 


The  Farm  Balance  Sheet,  United  States,  January  1,  1940-5L 


Item 

19L0 

1941 

19U2 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

Bil. 

dol. 

In  current  dollars 

Total  assete  1/ 

53-9 

56.4 

64.6 

76.0 

86.9 

96.8 

107-3 

120.1 

132.0 

139-1 

138.0 

155-1 

170.1 

166.6 

159-8 

Financial 

5-0 

5-6 

6.7 

9-1 

11.9 

15.2 

1/18.4 

20.0 

20.5 

20.4 

20.2 

20-5 

21.2 

1/21.6 

21.9 

Other  physical  1/ 

15-3 

16.2 

20.0 

24.8 

26.2 

26.8 

27.1 

31.3 

37.6 

41.9 

42.5 

48.8 

55-2 

52-3 

50-3 

Real  estate 

33-6 

34.6 

37.9 

42.1 

48.8 

54.8 

61.8 

1/68.8 

73-9 

76.8 

75-3 

85-8 

93-7 

1/92-7 

87-6 

In  current  dollars 

Total  claims  1/ 

53-9 

56.4 

64.6 

76.0 

86.9 

96.8 

107-3 

120.1 

132.0 

139-1 

130.0 

155-1 

170.1 

166.6 

159-8 

Owners’  equities  1/ 

43-9 

46.0 

54.1 

66.0 

78.0 

88.5 

99-3 

111.6 

122.7 

127-7 

125-5 

142.0 

155-6 

150.6 

142.7 

Other  debt 

3-4 

3-9 

4.1 

4.0 

3-5 

3.4 

3-2 

3-6 

4.2 

6.1 

6.9 

7-0 

7-9 

8.8 

9.4 

Real  estate  debt 

6.6 

6.5 

6.4 

6.0 

5-4 

4.9 

4.8 

4.9 

5-1 

5-3 

5.6 

6.1 

6.6 

y 7.2 

7-7 

l/  Revised. 

Data  from  the  annual  Balance  Sheet  of  Agriculture,  1951*  (ARS). 
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Farm  land  values  tend  to  follow  the  major  swings  in 
farm  commodity  prices  but  usually  do  not  change  as  much. 
Thus,  commodity  prices  rose  119  percent  between  1915  and 
1919  while  land  values  increased  57  percent.  Between 
1940  and  1948,  commodity  prices  increased  187  percent 
and  land  values  107  percent.  Although  smaller  changes  in 
prices  usually  are  not  too  important  in  affecting  real  estate 


values,  the  Korean  period  was  an  exception.  Commodity 
prices  rose  21  percent  from  1949  to  1951,  but  land  values 
increased  26  percent.  Apparently,  the  sharp  increase  in 
land  values  during  this  period  was  based  to  considerable 
extent  on  anticipated  returns  and  on  inflationary  tendencies 
in  the  general  economy. 


Farm  commodity  prices  and  land  values.  United  States,  1912-53 
Index  numbers 


Year 

Price*  received 
by  farmers  l/ 

Farm  real 
estate  2/ 

: Year 

Prices  received 
by  fanners  1/ 

Farm  real 
estate  2/ 

: Year 

Price*  received 
by  farmers  1/ 

Farm  real 
estate  2/ 

1912 

99 

100 

: 1926 

n*5 

120 

: 1940 

100 

83 

1913 

102 

103 

: 1927 

140 

118 

: 1941 

124 

90 

1911* 

101 

103 

: 1928 

148 

117 

: 1942 

159 

98 

1915 

99 

110 

i 1929 

148 

115 

! 1943 

193 

112 

1916 

119 

ns 

: 1930 

125 

103 

: 1944 

197 

124 

1917 

its 

130 

: 1931 

87 

86 

: 1945 

207 

140 

1918 

206 

142 

: 1932 

65 

70 

: 1946 

236 

155 

1919 

217 

173 

: 1933 

70 

74 

: 1947 

276 

167 

1920 

211 

160 

i 1934 

90 

76 

: 1948 

287 

172 

1921 

124 

1U0 

: 1935 

109 

80 

: 1949 

250 

168 

1922 

131 

137 

: 1936 

114 

83 

: 1950 

258 

193 

1923 

142 

131 

: 1937 

122 

84 

: 1951 

302 

211 

192U 

H*3 

128 

: 1938 

97 

82 

: 1952 

288 

209 

1925 

156 

125 

: 1939 

95 

82 

: 1953 

258 

197 

_ 1/  Annual  average,  I9i0-l4  ■ 100.  Current  data  published  in  monthly  price  report,  Agricultural  Prices  (AMS ) . 

2/  Farmland  and  building*  as  of  March  1 of  folloving  year,  1912-14  • 100.  Data  published  three  time*  a year  in  Current  Development*  in 
the  Farm  Real  Estate  Market  (ARS). 
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CHANGES  IN  DOLLAR  VALUE 
OF  FARM  LAND* 

Percentages,  July  1953  to  July  1954 


U.  S.  DECREASE 

U°/o 


*BASED  ON  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  VALUE 
PER  ACRE,  INCLUDING  IMPROVEMENTS 

U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


CHANGE 
□ 1 or  less 
DECREASE 

a 2-  5 

ES3  6 -10 


NEG.  54  ( 7)  — 533  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Land  values  this  July  were  below  a year  earlier  in 
nearly  all  States.  The  decline  was  sharpest  between  July 
and  November  1953  but  continued  at  a slower  rate  until 
March  1954.  Since  then,  values  have  changed  little.  The 


total  decline  for  the  12-months  has  been  greatest  in  the 
Mountain  States  and  in  those  affected  by  drought.  Values 
in  most  North  Central  States  this  July  were  only  a little 
below  a year  earlier. 


CHANGES  IN  DOLLAR  VALUE 
OF  FARM  LAND* 

Percentages,  1947-49  to  July  1954 


U.  S.  INCREASE 
20  % 

♦BASED  ON  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  VALUE 
PER  ACRE,  INCLUDING  IMPROVEMENTS 

U S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


INCREASE 

E-3  30  & over 
E23  1 5 - 29 
□ 1-14 

DECREASE  OR 
NO  CHANGE 

□ 


NEG  5 4 (8)  - 5 34  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


A large  part  of  the  increase  in  farmland  values  attribut- 
able to  the  Korean  war  was  still  reflected  in  the  level  of 
values  in  most  States  this  July.  Nationally,  land  values 
averaged  20  percent  higher  than  in  1947-49,  but  were  25 
percent  or  more  above  that  level  in  13  States.  Most  of 
these  were  in  North  Central  region. 


Most  of  the  States  where  values  this  July  were  below, 
or  only  slightly  above  the  1947*49  level  have  shown  larger- 
than-average  declines  since  the  peaks  in  1952  or  early  1953. 
The  drop  of  12-15  percent  in  most  of  the  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Coast  States  lias  offset  a large  part  of  the  increase 
that  followed  the  Korean  outbreak. 
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19  5 4 Compared  with  195  3 


CHANGES  IN  HARVESTED  ACRES 


^77777777^7777^77777777777% 

gSORGHUM  GRAIN!  +2.8  MIL. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  54  ( 9 ) - 900  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Total  harvested  acreage  of  crops  in  1954  will  be  only 
slightly  larger  than  last  year.  Acreage  allotment  programs 
are  largely  responsible  for  a decline  of  about  19  million 
acres  in  harvested  acreages  of  wheat  and  cotton.  Corn 
acreage  shows  little  change  from  last  year.  Farmers 
generally  harvested  increased  acreages  of  oats,  barley 


and  other  feed  crops.  This  apparent  shift  from  allotment 
crops  to  feed  crops  indicates  little  diversion  to  grass  and 
summer  fallow  in  1954.  The  3 million  net  decrease  in 
harvested  acreage  of  the  9 crops  shown  is  more  than  off- 
set by  net  increases  of  other  crops. 


Harvested  acres  of  selected  crops,  1958  compared  with  1953, 
United  States  1/ 


Crop 

1953 

\ 1958 

i Change,  1953-1958 

Thousand  acres 

Thousand  acres 

thousand  acres 

Wheat,  all 

67,608 

53,726 

- 13,882 

Cotton 

25,2lili 

19,961 

- 5,283 

Corn,  all 

80,279 

80,168 

- 115 

Oata 

39,358 

81,980 

2,622 

Earley 

8,53b 

12,885 

8,351 

Sorghum  grain 

6,137 

8,938 

2,801 

Hay,  tame 

59,099 

61,608 

2,505 

Soybeans,  for  beans 

111, 366 

17,329 

2,963 

Flaxseed 

8,380 

5,507 

1,127 

Total  of  selected  crops 

3o5,oo5 

302,098 

- 2,911 

1/  Data  from  August  1958  "Crop  Production"  report.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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MAJOR  USES  OF  CROPLAND 

MIL.  ACRES 

400 


1910 


1920 


1930 

* FARM  AND  NON  FARM 


1940 


1950 


'J.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  54  ( 9 ) - 908  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Of  the  349  million  acres  of  harvested  crops  in  1953 
about  9.5  percent  were  used  to  produce  export  products,  4 
percent  horse  and  mule  feed,  and  86.5  percent  food,  fiber, 
and  tobacco  for  domestic  human  use.  Only  14  million  acres 
were  needed  to  produce  grain  and  hay  for  horse  and  mule 
feed  in  1953,  compared  with  about  92  million  acres  so  used 


in  the  World  War  1 period.  The  release  of  nearly  80  million 
acres  of  cropland  from  use  in  growing  horse  ana  mule  feed 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  about  half  of  the  increase 
in  acreage  used  to  produce  products  for  domestic  human 
use. 


Acreages  of  harvested  crops  used  for  specified  purposes.  United  States,  1910-53  !/ 


Acreage  used  for  producing 

* Crops 

: 

Acreage  used  for  producing 

Crops 

Year 

Feed  for  horses* 

Export 

Products  for 

s harvested 

: Tear 

Feed  for  horses: 

Export 

Products  for 

harvested 

and  mules  2/ 

products 

domestic  use 

• 3/ 

and  mules  2/  : 

products 

domestic  use 

3/ 

Million  acres 

Million  acres 

Million  acres 

Million  acres 

Million  acres 

Million  acres 

Million  acres 

Million  acres 

1910 

88 

37 

200 

325 

i 1935 

56 

20 

269 

31a5 

1911 

90 

IaO 

200 

330 

: 1936 

51a 

18 

251 

323 

1912 

91 

1a2 

196 

329 

: 1937 

52 

29 

266 

31a7 

1913 

92 

1a3 

198 

333 

: 1938 

1a8 

22 

279 

31a9 

1914 

92 

57 

185 

331a 

: 1939 

Ia5 

23 

262 

330 

1915 

93 

1a9 

198 

31a0 

: 191a0 

1a3 

11a 

282 

339 

1916 

92 

53 

195 

3Ia0 

: 19Ia1 

IaO 

13 

289 

31a2 

1917 

92 

Ua 

213 

31a9 

: 19L2 

39 

16 

291 

31a6 

1918 

92 

62 

208 

362 

: 19Ia3 

37 

21a 

295 

356 

1919 

91 

56 

217 

361a 

: 191a1a 

36 

23 

302 

361 

1920 

90 

60 

210 

360 

191a5 

32 

39 

283 

351a 

1921 

87 

66 

206 

359 

: 191a6 

29 

1a6 

276 

351 

1922 

86 

50 

219 

355 

: 191a7 

26 

1a9 

279 

351a 

1923 

81a 

1a7 

223 

351a 

: 191a8 

21a 

Ua 

288 

356 

1921a 

81 

53 

221 

355 

: 191a9 

22 

52 

286 

360 

1925 

78 

IaIa 

238 

360  : 

: 1950 

19 

38 

288 

31a5 

1926 

76 

51a 

229 

359  : 

• 1951 

18 

55 

271 

31a1a 

1927 

73 

1a9 

236 

358  ! 

: 1952 

15 

1a3 

292 

350 

1928 

70 

1a9 

21a2 

361  1 1 1953 

11a 

33 

302 

31a9 

1929 

67 

IaIa 

251a 

365 

1930 

65 

39 

265 

369  : 

1931 

62 

36 

267 

365 

193C 

60 

35 

276 

371  : 

1933 

59 

28 

253 

31a0  : 

1931a 

57 

20 

227 

301a  : 

L/  For  procedure  used  in  making  Die  computations  see  PEkB  3,  '■  Changes  In  Farm  Production  and  Efficiency, CSfiA,  Agricultural  Ftps  .arch  Service, 

Production  Economics  Research  Branch,  June  1951a. 

2 / Farm  and  nonfarm  horses  and  mules. 

2/  Area  in  crops  harvested  (excluding  duplication)  plus  acreages  in  fruits,  tree  nuts,  and  farm  gardens. 

Data  published  currently  in  Changes  in  Farm  Production  and  Efficiency  (ARS). 
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MAJOR  USES  OF  ALL  LAND  AS  COMPARED 
WITH  TOTAL  LAND  AREA 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  48839-X  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Total  acreage  in  cultivated  crops  and  pasture  varies 
greatly  among  regions.  For  example,  nearly  50  percent  of 
the  Corn  Belt  ana  the  Northern  Plains  States  is  used  for 
crops  each  year,  compared  with  20  percent  in  the  Northeast 
ana  less  than  l6  percent  in  the  Mountain  andPacific  States 
combined.  Pasture,  grazing  land,  and  woodland  and  forests 


are  inseparable  from  arable  farming  over  immense  acreages. 
The  grazing  land,  both  open  and  forested,  that  lies  outside 
farms  supplements  land  in  farms.  Altogether,  1,559  million 
acres  (32  percent  of  the  total  land  area)  were  used  for 
production  of  food  and  fiber  in  1949. 


Acreage  of  land,  by  major  uses  and  by  regions,  United  States,  1950 


Acreage 

Region 

Cropland  1 / 

* Pasture  and 

grazing  land  2 / 

Forest  land  3/  : 

Speclal-u6e 
areas  4/  * 

Miscellaneous 
other  land  5/ 

Total  land 
area  6/ 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

Northern 

20,340 

L0,680 

11,11*5 

11,881 

31,502 

81,727 

62,759 

51,562 

29,155 

1,718 

11,713 

9,181 

6,1*21 

112,378 

122,  ni 
165,383 
195,132 

6,404 

81^017 

95, 991 

10,507 

7,744 

12,902 

5,249 

Northern  Plains 

Total 

238,031 

136,255 

151,494 

39,llB 

30,976 

595,901 

Southern 

28,138 

23,616 

18,1*03 

15.026 

20,320 

11,0 19 

11,897 

103,022 

61,176 

71,926 

52,715 

17,181 

7,421 

6,253 

7,01.9 

5,192 

10,528 

121,628 

7,572 

1,318 

7,068 

124,242 

Miss.  Delta 

92,855 

212,828 

Southern  Plains 

Total 

113,203 

11*6,318 

239,301 

267509 

29,322 

551,553 

Western 

35,163 

21,809 

352,073 

65,761* 

117,615 

97,160 

24,366 

15,196 

19,152 

518,669 

201,699 

Pacific 

1,770 

Total 

37,272 

211,775 

39,562 

23,922 

mrm — 

United  States 

1*08,506 

700,1*10 

605,570 

105,H9 

81,220 

1,903,825 

Agriculture,  1950. 

2 / Pasture  and  grazing  land  (nonforested)  in  farms,  including  cropland  used  only  for  pasture  as  reported  by  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture, 
1950;  plus  estimates  of  open  or  nonforested  grazing  land  not  in  farms  from  Federal  and  State  land-management  and  conservation  agencies. 

3 / Woodland  and  forest  areas  from  tne  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  exclusive  of  woodland  and  fr-ests  in  parks  and  certain  other  special-use  areas. 
4/  Estimates  of  areas  in  highways,  roads,  and  railroad  rignts-of-way ; farmsteads;  urban  and  town  areas;  parks;  wildlife  refuges;  airports 
and  military  posts,  etc. 

£/  Miscellaneous  unaccounted-for  areas,  including  marshes,  sand  dunes,  bare  rock,  and  desert. 

<-»/  Approximate  land  area  as  reported  by  the  1950  Census  of  Agriculture. 


Compiled  from  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1950;  publications  and  records  of  thfe  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Federal  and  State 
•nd-management  Bud  conservation  agencies. 
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FERTILIZER  USE  AND  PRICES 


Increased  use  of  fertilizers  has  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  rise  in  farm  production  the  last  two  decades. 
Crop-fertilizer  price  relationships  have  encouraged  the  use 
of  more  fertilizer,  in  terms  of  heavier  rates  per  acre  and 


of  more  acres  fertilized.  The  use  of  optimum  quantitiesof 
fertilizer  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  farmer  can 
maintain  his  competitive  position  when  the  ratio  between 
farm  prices  and  production  costs  is  narrow. 


Fertilizer:  Use  in  terms  of  plant  nutrients  and  farm  price  per  ton, 
continental  United  States,  1920-53 
Index  numbers  (1947-49  “ 100) 


Index 

: 

Index 

1% 

sx- 

2 

X 

Index 

X 

Tear  : 

: 

: 

:: 

s:  Tear 

s 

i 

: 

X 

XX 

Si 

% 

Tear  x 

s 

X 

I 

Of  oae 

i 

i 

x 

Of  prio« 

i : 

t 

t 

Of  UBS 

i Of  price 

x: 

sx 

X 

X 

Of  use 

i Of  price 

i 

: 

1920  x 

32 

127 

: : 

::  1 93$ 

X 

% 

32 

73 

: : 

: x 

: 

WO  : 

120 

101 

1921  s 

22 

106 

::  1936 

37 

69 

X X 

1951  : 

131 

106 

1922  * 

26 

09 

:<  1937 

i 

43 

72 

X X 

1952  > 

146 

109 

1923  : 

29 

91i 

::  1938 

s 

ill 

71 

IS 

1953  i 

150 

y no 

1921*  : 

31 

88 

: : 1939 

% 

43 

71 

1 1 

X 

1925  : 

34 

97 

::  1940 

t 

47 

6 9 

1 1 

X 

1926  : 

35 

97 

::  1941 

l 

51 

69 

X X 

X 

1927  : 

33 

au 

::  1942 

X 

57 

76 

X X 

X 

1928  r 

39 

92 

:i  1943 

65 

81 

S 

1929  : 

39 

91 

::  1944 

X 

73 

83 

Si 

X 

1930  t 

W 

88 

II  1945 

t 

77 

84 

“ 

X 

1931  : 

32 

80 

::  194' 

! 

90 

35 

: 

1932  : 

21 

70 

::  194 

I 

95 

93 

1933  : 

2U 

65 

::  1948 

X 

100 

102 

X X 

X 

193h  i 

s 

t 

28 

73 

■:  1949 

X 

l 

105 

105 

1/  Jamary-September  average  price. 


Consumption  data  fne  ARS,  pries  data  Iron  AMS. 
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PRINCIPAL  MACHINES  ON  FARMS, 
1940  AND  1954 


TRACTORS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  54  ( 9 ) - 907  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Since  January  1,  1940  the  demand  for  farm  products  has 
increased,  farm  wages  have  risen,  and  number  of  farm 
workers  has  declined.  These  changes  have  helped  to 
speed  up  farm  mechanization.  Since  1940,  numbers  of  farm 
tractors  have  increased  almost  200  percent,  motor  trucks 


about  150  percent,  milking  machines  more  than  300  percent, 
grain  combines  400  percent,  and  compickers  480  percent. 
Including  about  5 million  head  of  farm  horses  and  mules, 
farmers  now  have  about  80  percent  more  farm  power  ana 
machinery  than  at  the  beginning  of  1940. 


Specified  machines  on  farms,  United  States,  January  1,  1940-54  1/ 


Tear 

Tractors 
(exclusive 
of  steam) 

Automobiles 

Motortrucks 

Farms  with 

mi  1 W~1  ng 

machines 

: 

: 

Grain 

combines 

Com 

pickers 

'Thousands 

Thousands 

thousands 

thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1940 

1,545 

2/  4,144 

2/  1,047 

175 

190 

110 

1941 

1,675 

4,330 

1,095 

210 

225 

120 

1942 

1,885 

4,670 

1,160 

255 

275 

130 

1943 

2,100 

4,350 

1,280 

275 

320 

138 

1944 

2,215 

4,185 

1,385 

300 

345 

146 

1945 

2/  2,U22 

2/  4,148 

2/  1,490 

y 365 

2/  375 

168 

1946 

2,560 

4,260 

1,550 

440 

420 

203 

1947 

2,735 

4,350 

1,700 

525 

465 

236 

1948 

2,9  60 

4,225 

1,900 

575 

535 

299 

1949 

3,315 

4,290 

2,065 

610 

620 

372 

1950 

2/  3,609 

2/  4,199 

2/  2,207 

2/  636 

y 714 

y 456 

1951 

3,940 

4,280 

2,310 

655 

810 

522 

1952 

4,170 

4,350 

2,410 

686 

887 

58 8 

1953 

4,400 

4,400 

2,550 

715 

918 

615 

1954  y 

4,600 

4,450 

2,650 

730 

950 

640 

1/  "Pacts  for  Inctostry"  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cmsus,  anmal  registrations  of  motor  vehicles,  and  results  of  surveys  were  used  in 
developing  estimates  for  years  and  machines  not  covered  by  oensus  reports. 

2/  Census  of  Agriculture.  Census  dates  January  1,  1945;  April  1,  1940,  and  1950. 

3/  Preliminary. 

Data  published  currently  in  Changes  in  .Farm  Production  and  Efficiency  (AES). 
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HORSES  & MULES,  AND  TRACTORS 
ON  FARMS  JAN.  I 


At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I,  work  animals  provided 
practically  all  of  the  power  for  operating  our  field  machines 
and  for  hauling  farm  products  to  primary  markets.  Now, 
practically  all  of  the  hauling  and  field  work,  especially  on 
commercial  farms,  is  done  with  machine  power.  Reduction 
in  horse  and  mule  numbers  continues  at  a rapid  rate. 

During  the  depression  of  the  1930’s,  the  steady  in- 


crease in  tractors  on  farms  slowed  down.  During  World  War 
II,  tractor  numbers  increased  about  57  percent  and  from 
1945  to  1954,  they  rose  90  percent.  On  January  1,  1953,  89 
percent  of  the  4.4  million  tractors  were  wheel  tractors,  7 
percent  were  garden  tractors,  and  4 percent  were  crawler 
type. 


lfersea  and  mulsa,  and  tractors  on  farms  January  X, 
United  States,  1910- 5k 


Year 

Horaea 
and 
mule  a 

Tractors  : 

: Tear 

Horses 

and 

mules 

Tractors 

t 

t 

: Year 

: 

t 

Horses 

and 

mules 

: 

Traotors 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1910 

2k, 211 

1 

: 1925 

22,569 

5k9 

19k0 

lk,k78 

1,51*5 

1911 

2k,8k7 

k 

: 1926 

21,986 

621 

: 19kl 

lk,  10k 

1,675 

1912 

25,277 

8 

: 1927 

21,192 

693 

J 19k2 

13,655 

1,885 

1913 

25,691 

lk 

: 1928 

20,kk8 

782 

: 19k3 

13,231 

2,100 

191k 

26,178 

17 

: 1929 

19,7kk 

827 

: 19kk 

12,613 

2,215 

1915 

26,k93 

25 

: 19k5 

11,950 

y 2,1*22 

1916 

26,53k 

37 

: 1930 

19,12k 

y 920 

: 19k6 

11,108 

2,560 

1917 

26,659 

51 

: 1931 

I8,k68 

997 

i 19k7 

10,129 

2,735 

1918 

26,723 

85 

: 1932 

17,812 

1,022 

: 19k8 

9,279 

2,980 

1919 

26,k90 

158 

: 1933 

17,337 

1,019 

i 19k 9 

8,k98 

3,315 

: 193k 

16,997 

1,016 

1 

1920 

25,7k2 

y 2k6 

! 1935 

16,683 

l,0k8 

: 1950 

7,781 

y 3,609 

1921 

25,137 

3k3 

: 1936 

16,226 

1,125 

l 1951 

7,067 

3,9k0 

1922 

2k,  588 

372 

: 1937 

15,802 

1,230 

t 1952 

6,21*3 

k,170 

192? 

2k, 018 

k28 

t 

: 1938 

15,2k5 

1,370 

i 1953 

5,551 

k,k00 

192** 

23,285 

k96 

: 

1939 

lk,792 

l,kk5 

* 1 99x  2/ 

t 

t 

5,035 

k,600 

3 J Census  of  Agriculture. 
2 [ Preliminary. 


Data  for  horse  and  rmile  ambers  published  anmally  In  Livestock  on  Fanis  January  1 (AMS);  tractor  lumbers  are  published  currently  In  Changes 
in  Farm  Production  and  Efficiency  (AES). 
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1950-53  As  a Percent  of  1930-33 

PRODUCTION  PER  UNIT  OF  INPUT* 

TYPE  OF  FARM 

Wheat- small  gr.  - livestock,  N.  Plains 
Cotton,  Mississippi  Delta 
Wheat- corn  - livestock,  N.  Plains 
Cash  grain,  Corn  Belt 
Hog-beef  raising,  Corn  Belt 
Tobacco- livestock,  Ky.  Bluegrass 
Dairy,  Eastern  Wisconsin 
Hog  - beef  fattening,  Corn  Belt 
Dairy,  Central  Northeast 
Cotton,  Southern  Piedmont 
Cattle  ranches,  N.  Plains 
Sheep  ranches,  N.  Plains 


* PRODUCTION  AND  INPUTS  MEASURED  IN  1947-49  DOLLARS 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  54  ( 9 ) - 903  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Many  factors  contributed  to  the  increase  in  production 
per  unit  of  input  on  crop  farms  from  1930*33  to  1950-53- 
Machinery  replaced  labor,  and  crop  yields  increased  due  to 
use  of  improved  varieties,  more  fertilizer,  better  control 
of  pests  and  better  weather.  . 

On  dairy  and  livestock  farms,  feeding  and  caring  for 
livestock  offered  less  opportunity  for  saving  labor.  Gains 


in  livestock  production  per  unit  of  feed  w ere  relatively 
small.  However,  improvements  in  crop  production  helped 
raise  output  per  unit  on  these  farms. 

On  cattle  and  sheep  ranches,  operators  used  more  ma- 
chinery and  hired  labor  but  this  aid  not  contribute  appreci- 
ably to  greater  production  or  the  reduction  of  other  inputs. 
Crop  production  is  a minor  enterprise  on  these  farms. 


1950-53  Compared  with  1937-41 

CHANGES  IN  PURCHASED  INPUTS 


TYPE  OF  FARM 


Dairy, 

Central  Northeast 

Hog- beef  fattening. 

Corn  Belt 

Wheat— small  gr.  - I ivestock, 
N.  Plains 

Cotton, 

S.  Piedmont 

Cattle  Ranches, 

N.  Plains 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NONFARM  TOTAL 


NEG.  54(  9 )-  902  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Farmers  have  become  more  dependent  upon  materials 
and  services  from  non-farm  sources— such  things  as  ma- 
chinery, gas  and  oil,  fertilizer,  spray  materials,  building 
and  fence  materials,  cotton  ginning,  telephones  and  elec- 
tricity. In  1937-41  these  materials  and  services  were 
equal  to  18  to  33  percent  of  total  farm  inputs  for  the  5 
types  of  farms  illustrated.  By  1950-53  they  nad  increased 


to  21  to  43  percent.  The  amounts  of  feed  and  seed  pur- 
chased also  have  increased. 

A decrease  in  the  amount  of  labor  hired  has  nearly 
offset  the  increase  in  other  purchased  inputs.  Consequent- 
ly, the  proportion  of  materials  and  services  bought  has 
increased  only  slightly  on  most  farms  and  has  decreased 
on  cotton  farms  in  the  Southern  Piedmont. 
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1920  1930  1940  1950  1920  1930  1940  1950 


♦ estimated  acreage  from  which  one  or  more  crops  were  harvested 

PLUS  ACREAGE  OF  CROP  FAILURE  AND  SUMMER  FALLOW 
OINCLUDES  ALL  BREEDING  LIVESTOCK  EXCEPT  HORSES,  AND  ALL  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION 
EXCEPT  FARM-PRODUCED  POWER  OF  HORSES  AND  MULES 


U.  5.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  54  ( 9 ) - 90  1 AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Crop  production  per  acre  has  increased  sharply  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  Increasing  use  or  commer- 
cial fertilizer,  better  hybrids,  improved  varieties,  and  good 
farming  practices  in  general  were  largely  responsible. 
Acreage  of  cropland  used  has  changed  little.  The  indi- 
cated drop  in  production  per  acre  from  1953  to  1954  was 
mainly  due  to  unfavorable  weather  in  many  areas. 


Present  record  production  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  is  due  mainly  to  the  large  output  per  breeding 
unit.  The  long-time  upward  trend  in  production  per  breef 
ing  unit  resulted  from  improvements  in  breeding,  feeding, 
and  livestock  management.  Peak  numbers  of  breeding 
units  occurred  during  World  War  II  when  livestock  numbers 
were  expanded  in  response  to  wartime  demands. 


Production  per  acre  and  per  breeding  unit. 
United  States,  1919-5L 

Index  numbers  (19b7-b9  * 100) 


Year 

Cropland 

used 

Crop 

production 

per 

acre 

t 

* Livestock 
| breeding 
] units 

Production 

per 

breeding 

unit 

: : 

: : 

\ \ Year 

: : 

Cropland 

used 

Crop 

production 

per 

acre 

: 

| Livestock 
‘ breeding 
! units 

: 

i 

Production 

per 

breeding 

unit 

1919 

99 

77 

97 

66 

i i 1937 

100 

88 

87 

87 

s : 1938 

98 

85 

87 

91 

1920 

97 

86 

9b 

68 

: : 1939 

96 

65 

93 

91 

1921 

97 

73 

93 

71 

1922 

96 

79 

97 

73 

; : 19b0 

97 

88 

95 

92 

1923 

96 

79 

102 

73 

::  19bl 

96 

90 

9b 

98 

192b 

96 

79 

96 

7b 

: : 19b2 

97 

100 

10b 

98 

: ! 19b3 

100 

91 

117 

95 

1925 

98 

80 

92 

77 

::  19bb 

100 

96 

lib 

92 

1926 

98 

82 

92 

80 

1927 

98 

81 

9it 

81 

: : 19b5 

98 

95 

108 

96 

1928 

99 

83 

9h 

81 

• : 19b6 

97 

101 

107 

9b 

1929 

100 

79 

92 

8b 

: : 19b7 

98 

95 

103 

97 

: : 19b 8 

100 

106 

98 

99 

1930 

101 

75 

92 

85 

: : 19b9 

102 

99 

99 

10b 

1931 

101 

83 

93 

86 

: : 

1932 

101 

79 

95 

85 

: : 1950 

99 

98 

102 

10b 

1933 

100 

71 

98 

8b 

: i 1951 

100 

99 

10b 

107 

193b 

99 

59 

98 

77 

!:  1952 

100 

103 

10b 

108 

::  1953 

100 

103 

103 

111 

1935 

100 

76 

86 

8b 

! : 195b  1/ 

100 

98 

107 

111 

1936 

99 

65 

90 

66 

: : 

t : 

1 / Preliminary. 

Data  published  currently  in  "Changes  in  Farm  Production  and  Efficiency"  (MIS) . 
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WORKERS  ON  FARMS 


8 


12 


10 


L. 

- 

1 

m To 

- 

| 

1 

,-L-q.  i-i. 

1910 


1920 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


1930  1940  1950 

NEG.  1 048-  54  (8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  number  of  people  working  on  farms  has  declined 
almost  steadily  since  1910,  The  increased  rate  of  decline 
since  1935  has  been  largely  due  to  increased  use  of  ma- 
chinery on  farms  and  to  increased  opportunities  for  non- 


farm jobs.  The  reversal  of  the  trend  in  1946  and  1947  was 
due  largely  to  the  return  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  workers  in  war  industries  to  their  homes  after  the  war. 


Farm  employment!  Annual  averages  of  total,  family,  and  hired  employment 
United  States,  revised,  1910-51 


Tear  t 

i 

Total  employment 

Family  workers 

Hired  workers 

: t : 

: : Tear  : 

: : : 

Total  employment 

Family  workers 

Hired  workers 

Thera  san  da 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1 1 t 

1 1 i 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1910  t 

13,55? 

10,171 

3,381 

1 t 1933  i 

12,739 

9,871 

2,865 

1911  t 

13,539 

10,169 

3,370 

1 1 1931  t 

12,627 

9,765 

2,862 

1912  t 

13,559 

10,162 

3,397 

m 1935  t 

12,733 

9,855 

2,878 

1913  i 

13,572 

10,158 

3,111 

1 1 1936  t 

12,331 

9,350 

2,981 

1911  i 

13,580 

10,117 

3,133 

1 1 1937  i 

11,978 

9,o51 

2,921 

191?  i 

13,592 

10,110 

3,152 

! i 1938  t 

11,622 

8,815 

2,807 

1916  i 

13,632 

10,111 

3,188 

1 1 1939  : 

11,338 

8,611 

2,727 

1917  : 

13,568 

10,121 

3,117 

: : 1910  i 

10,979 

8,300 

2,679 

1918  s 

13,391 

10,053 

3,338 

1 t I 

1919  : 

13,213 

9,968 

3,275 

i i 1911  : 

10,669 

8,017 

2,652 

1920  : 

13,132 

10,011 

3,391 

::  1912  i 

10,501 

7,919 

2,555 

t 

is  1913  : 

10,116 

8,010 

2,136 

1921  : 

13,398 

10,001 

3,397 

: t 1911  : 

10,219 

7,988 

2,231 

1922  l 

13,337 

9,936 

3,101 

i i 1915  s 

10,000 

7,881 

2,119 

1923  : 

13,162 

9,798 

3,361 

it  1916  i 

10,295 

8,106 

2,189 

1921  : 

13,031 

9,705 

3,326 

i t 1917  i 

10,382 

8,115 

2,267 

1925  : 

13,036 

9,715 

3,321 

t t 1918  i 

10,363 

8,026 

2,337 

1926  ! 

12,976 

9,526 

3,150 

i : 1919  i 

9,961 

7,712 

2,252 

1927  : 

12,612 

9,278 

3,361 

i r 1950  t 

9,312 

7,252 

2,090 

1928  : 

12,691 

9,310 

3,351 

t t t 

1929  : 

12,763 

9,360 

3,103 

! I 1951  1 

8,985 

6,997 

1,988 

1930  : 

12,197 

9,307 

3,190 

! I 1952  t 

8,669 

6,718 

1,921 

t 

■ i 1953  t 

8,580 

6,615 

1,935 

1931  : 

12,715 

9,612 

3,103 

2,891 

:l  1951  1/  t 

> I t 

8,199 

6,515 

1,951 

1932  i 

t 

12,816 

9,922 

1/  Preliminary  estimate. 

Data  published  currently  in  Fan*  Labor  report  (A1C) 
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FARM  LABOR  PRODUCTIVITY 


% OF  1947-49 


25 


Man-hours  worked* 


Output  per  man-hour 

-i-i  i i i i i i 1 i i i i i i i i i 1 i i 


'V^ 


J I L 


1910 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1950 


* IN  TERMS  OF  TIME  USED  BY  ADULT  MALES 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  54  ( 9 ) - 906  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Even  though  farm  labor  input  has  been  cut  materially,  higher  than  in  1947-49-  Advances  in  farm  mechanization 
particularly  in  the  last  decade,  farm  output  has  continued  are  largely  responsible  for  the  cut  in  hours  of  farm  work, 
to  increase.  Greater  production  with  fewer  workers  means  Higher  crop  yields,  more  livestock  on  farms,  and  greater 
that  farm  output  per  man-hour  is  now  almost  twice  as  livestock  production  also  have  contributed  to  increasing 
great  as  the  pre-world  War  II  average  and  over  a fifth  1 abor  productivity. 


Man-hoars  of  fans  work  and  output  par  man-hour.  United  States,  1910-8* 
Iniex  numbers  (191*7-1*9  - 100) 


Year 

I 

t Mao-hour®  o*. 

; far®  work  y 

% 

Output  per 

S l 

: : 

Tear 

8 

* M&n-hours  of 

s Yarn  work  3/ 

: 

Output  per 
maii-iiour 

1910 

% 

* 132 

1*6 

s i 

1933 

: 

j 132 

S3 

1911 

: 135 

1*1* 

: % 

1931* 

i 118 

51 

1912 

: 136 

1*9 

: : 

1935 

: 123 

59 

1913 

135 

hh 

:: 

1936 

: 120 

Si. 

1911* 

: 139 

1*7 

1937 

8 129 

61* 

1915 

: 136 

50 

: i 

1938 

s 120 

66 

1916 

* 135 

1*6 

1939 

8 121 

66 

1917 

139 

1*7 

t % 

* 

1918 

: 11*1 

1*7 

t i 

191*0 

: 120 

69 

1919 

: 138 

1*8 

i i 

191*1 

: 117 

71* 

% % 

191*2 

8 122 

79 

1920 

: 11*0 

50 

i i 

191*3 

: 121 

78 

1921 

: 130 

1*8 

S i 

191*1* 

s 120 

81 

1922 

r 131* 

51 

: % 

191*5 

x 112 

86 

1923 

: 135 

51 

i : 

191*6 

* 108 

91 

1921* 

: 136 

5o 

s: 

191*7 

i 103 

92 

1925 

: 139 

50 

: : 

191*8 

: 100 

101* 

1926 

r 11*0 

52 

: : 

191*9 

i 97 

101, 

1927 

: 131* 

51* 

; i 

£ 

1928 

* 137 

55 

; : 

1950 

. 69 

112 

1929 

. 136 

9* 

t s 

1951 

: 91 

LL3 

: 

; s 

1952 

i 89 

120 

1930 

: 131* 

51* 

: 5 

1953 

* 88 

123 

1931 

: 137 

58 

: t 

155i*  2/ 

i 86 

123 

1932 

i 132 

: 

58 

1 1 

S! 

l 

s 

1/  In  terms  of  the  time  required  by  average  adult  male  workers* 

2/  Preliminary. 

Data  published  currently  in  Changes  in  Farm  Production  and  Efficiency  (ARS). 
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PERSONS  SUPPORTED  BY 
ONE  FARM  WORKER 


PERSONS 


15 


10 


I I 


umm 


1850 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


1900 


1950 


NEG.  54  ( 9 ) - 9 09  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


In  1840,  each  farm  worker  produced  enough  food,  fiber, 
and  tobacco  to  supply  himself  and  nearly  3 other  persons. 
By  1900,  one  farm  worker  produced  enough  for  himself  and 
almost  6 additional  consumers.  In  1953  one  worker  pro- 


duced farm  products  for  himself  and  almost  17  other  per- 
sons. Improved  technology,  both  on  and  off  the  farm,  bas 
enabled  farmers  to  produce  more  with  fewer  workers.  Much 
of  this  increase  has  occurred  since  1940. 


Persona  supported  by  production  of  one  far®  worker. 
United  States,  1820-53 


Teau: 

Persons  supported 

per  far®  worker 

Total  1 
farm  l 
employment  * 

— ToEar — r 

United  States : 
population  : 
July  1 1/  : 

[ Tear 

Persons  supported 

per  far®  writer 

1 Total  | 

Total 

United  States 
population 

*&.?■  y 

Total  | 

At  heme 

Abroad 

Total  | 

At  boas 

Abroad 

| employment  * 

timber 

Nrnber 

Nu®  be  r 

Killiona 

Millions 

Nmber 

Number 

Nunber 

Millions 

Millions 

1820 

k.12 

3.8k 

0.28 

2.U 

9.6  : 

:19k5 

lk. 69 

12.87 

1.82 

10.0 

139.9 

18X1 

li.00 

3.76 

.21, 

3.3 

12.9  : 

:19k6 

lk. 23 

12.X 

1.92 

10.3 

lkl.k 

:19k7 

lk.13 

12.61 

1.52 

10.  k 

lkk.l 

181,0 

3.95 

3.72 

.23 

u.u 

17.1  : 

:19k8 

lk.52 

12.83 

1.69 

10.  k 

lk6.6 

1850 

It. 13 

3.97 

.21 

5.7 

23.3  : 

:19U9 

lk.71 

13.k2 

l.k9 

10.0 

lk9.2 

I860 

L.53 

k.06 

•k7 

7.3 

31.5 

: 

1870 

5.U, 

.50 

8.0 

39.9  : 

:1950 

15.k9 

13.70 

1.7* 

9.3 

151.7 

1380 

5.57 

U.L8 

1.09 

10.1 

50.3  : 

■ 1951 

16.81 

lk.93 

1.3* 

9.0 

15k.  k 

:1952 

17.32 

15.83 

l.kk 

8.7 

157.0 

1890 

5.77 

U.69 

1.08 

11.7 

63.1  : 

,1953 

17.86 

16.37 

l.k9 

8.6 

159.6 

1900 

6.95 

5.23 

1.72 

12.8 

76.1  : 

1910 

7.07 

6.05 

1.02 

13.6 

92.1,  : 

1920 

8.27 

6.81, 

1.1*3 

13.1, 

106.5  : 

19X 

9.75 

8.77 

.98 

12.5 

123.1  : 

191,0 

10.81 

10.k5 

.36 

11.0 

132.1 

19U1 

12.09 

11.10 

.99 

10.7 

133.1, 

19k2 

12.96 

n.8o 

1.16 

10.5 

13k. 9 

19k3 

13.5k 

12.09 

l.US 

10. u 

136.7 

19kk 

13.98 

12.62 

1.36 

10.2 

138. k 

2/  Includes  persons  in  our  military  forces  In  this  country  and  abroad. 


Data  published  currently  in  Changes  in  Paz»  Production  and  Efficiency  (AJIS). 
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LUMBER  and  PULPWOOD  PRODUCTION 


/-U LJ 1 1 1 I ! L__l I <—  1*^1  -L  ■ I ■ I l l l u 

1900  1920  1940  1900  1920  1940  1960 


DATA  FOR  LUMBER  PRODUCTION  FROM  CENSUS  REPORTS  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  FOREST  SERVICE,  USDA. 

°DA  TA  ARE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1916  *DATA  ARE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1941 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1039-  54  (8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Since  1900,  lumber  production  in  the  United  States  has 
fluctuated  with  general  economic  conditions.  During  the 
depressions  of  the  early  1920’s  and  1930’s  production  was 
low.  In  recent  years,  however,  it  has  increased  and  is  now 
higher  than  at  any  time  since  the  latel920’s  and  close  to 
the  record  levels  of  1900-1910. 

In  contrast,  pulpwood  production  has  increased  rapidly 


rising  from  about  1,600,000  cords  in  1900  to  about  27  mil- 
lion cords  in  1954.  Increases  have  occurred  in  all  regions 
but  have  been  particularly  rapid  in  the  South.  During  the 
last  25  years,  pulpwood  production  in  the  South  has  in- 
creased from  about  1 million  cords  to  approximately  16% 
million,  of  which  about  70  percent  is  obtained  from  farm 
woodlands  and  other  small  holdings. 


Liafcar  and  pulpwood  production,  thltad  State*,  3899-1954 


: 

: 

Lunfeer 

Folpuood 

T««r  : 

■earth 

South 

: 1 

t Wt«t  i 

1 t 

Total 

y 

■earth 

1 

South  % 

* 

V«ft 

Total 

y 

: 

Million 

board 

f—t 

Million 

board 

foot 

Mil  11m 
board 
fact 

Million 

board 

fact 

Then— ad 
cord* 

Thom  end 
cords 

Thou— ad 

cord* 

Thou— ad 
cord* 

1899  : 

18,600 

12,900 

3,500 

35,100 

1,400 

— 

200 

1,600 

1905  t 

20,100 

16,500 

6,900 

43,500 

2,500 

100 

— 

2,500 

1910  : 

15,600 

20,000 

8,900 

44,500 

2,800 

300 

100 

3,100 

1915  t 

10,000 

18,800 

8,200 

37,000 

2/4,200 

2/200 

— 

2/4,400 

1920  ! 

6,900 

16,000 

12,100 

35,000 

4,500 

Hoc 

200 

5,000 

1925  : 

6,000 

19,600 

15,300 

41,000 

4,100 

600 

300 

5,000 

1930  t 

4,500 

12,600 

12,200 

29,400 

3,900 

1,000 

1,200 

6,100 

1935  i 

3,800 

10,000 

9,100 

22,900 

2,900 

1,400 

2,200 

6,600 

1940  ! 

4,600 

13,300 

13,200 

31,200 

i/4,400 

i/7,200 

i/2,600 

.3/14,200 

1945  i 

4,500 

U,500 

12,100 

8,100 

4,900 

7,900 

2,500 

15,300 

1950  1 

4,900 

14,600 

18,600 

38,000 

5,000 

12,400 

2,900 

20,700 

1954  4/  : 

: 

5,200 

14,000 

20,000 

39,200 

5,800 

16,500 

4,700 

27,000 

Data  An  lint  waajrily  art*  tn  ■ Wem  rtf  aniaiAtn,. 

2 / Data  are  for  the  pear  1916. 

V Data  are  for  the  pear  1941. 

4/  Frellalnarp. 

Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  8.  Department  of  C wares. 
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Changes  in  the  farm  population  have  been  particularly 
marked  since  the  beginning  to  World  War  II.  Between 
1940  and  194V  the  number  of  persons  living  on  farms 
fell  over  5 million.  Some  increase  occurred  following  the 
end  of  the  War.  After  1948,  the  downward  trend  was 
resumed  and  since  1950,  farm  population  has  decreased  an 


average  of  about  three-quarters  of  a million  per  year.  The 
long-time  downward  trend  had  reduced  the  number  of  farm 
residents  to  13.5  percent  of  the  total  population  by  1954. 
Continued  decreases  are  expected  if  nonfarm  employment 
remains  high  and  mechanization  of  agriculture  continues. 


FARMS  and^ffECTRICITY 

Percentage  o f Fa  rms  Receiving 

t/\ » // 

Central  Station  Service 


/ 


U.  S.  AND  STATE  DATA  ARE  OFFICIAL  REA  ESTIMATES  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1953 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1054-  54  (8  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  continuing  expansion  of  electric  lines  to  connect 
unserved  farms  raised  the  percentage  of  farms  receiving 
central  station  electric  service  to  almost  91  percent  by 
June  30,  1953.  Still  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation 
in  percentage  of  farms  electrified  are  the  sparsely  populated 
areas  of  the  west  and  most  areas  of  the  south. 


Along  with  the  increasing  percentage  of  farms  electti- 
fied  has  been  a constantly  increasing  use  of  electricity 
on  electrified  farms.  The  annual  use  of  electricity  on 
the  average  electrified  farm  has  virtually  trebled  since 
1940. 
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For  Selected  Items 


PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 

For  Family  Living 


Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  family  living  commodities 
have  increased  moderately  in  the  past  2 years.  Household 
operations  and  auto  and  auto  supplies  have  shown  the 
largest  increases.  Prices  of  household  furnishings  de- 


clined slightly.  Although  prices  of  food  and  tobacco  in 
June  1954  were  only  slightly  higher  than  in  June  1952, 
they  were  sharply  above  March  of  this  year. 


Index  of  Price*  Paid  by  ? mrmeru  for  Cc-nftltl.ee  T3*ed  1 n TenUy  Living,  1950-5V 
(19V7-V9  - 100) 


Tear  and  Booth 

Fanny  livlag 

Food  and 

Household 

: BwllAjpg  : 

Awtoe  a ad  : 

Clothing 

: Household 

co— odltlea 

tobacco 

furalsMags 

house: 

: : 

auto  mippliaa  : 

: operatlma 

1950: 
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100 

96 

103 

109 

99 

101 

1951: 

Average 

no 

m 

106 

H3 

115 

106 

106 

1952: 

Avar-age 

in 

113 

106 

112 

m 

106 

107 

1953: 

Average 

m 

no 

107 

U2 

123 

106 

109 

1950: 

fcreh  15 

99 

97 

95 

96 

100 

96 

100 

lam  15 

100 

100 

95 

101 

106 

96 

100 

September  15 

103 

103 

100 

109 

109 

101 

102 

Daceaber  15 

105 

103 

lot 

no 

ns 

105 

lot 

1951: 

March  15 

no 

112 

107 

uv 

115 

106 

106 

JUne  15 

Ul 

U3 

106 

uv 

115 

108 

107 

September  15 

no 

no 

100 

113 

UV 

109 

lo6 

Daeeaber  15 

m 

112 

109 

112 

U9 

109 

106 

1952: 

larch  15 

m 

112 

109 

112 

121 

107 

106 

Jtase  15 

September  15 

m 

in 

115 

113 

i3 

112 

112 

m 

121 

105 

106 

107 

107 

Deceaber  15 

no 

m 

107 

U2 

m 

106 

107 

1953: 

March  15 

no 

no 

107 

112 

123 

106 

100 

Jime  15 

m 

U2 

107 

112 

5 

106 

106 

Septdber  15 

in 

no 

10? 

ns 

107 

109 

Beceaber  15 

in 

no 

107 

113 

12V 

10? 

no 

195V: 

March  15 

m 

112 

106 

112 

125 

106 

no 

Jane  15 

113 

116 

106 

ns 

12V 

107 

m 

Seta  published  in  Agriculture!  Price*,  converted  to  19V7-V9  bene  by 


Iconcalee  Beeeerch  trench,  Agricultural  Beeeerch  Service. 
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For  Selected  Items 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  54  ( 8 ) - 306  AGRICULTURAL  RESE'^CH  SERVICE 


Prices  of  goods  and  services  purchased  by  urban  wage 
earners  and  clerical  workers  have  remained  fairly  stable 
during  the  past  2 years.  The  largest  increases  were  in 
rent  and  medical  care  but  household  operation  and  trans- 
portation also  were  higher.  These  increases  were  partly 


offset  by  decreases  in  prices  of  apparel  and  housefur- 
nishings.  Food  prices,  which  fluctuated  somewhat,  were 
at  a slightly  lower  level  in  June  1954  than  in  June  1952, 
although  in  1954  June  prices  of  food  showed  a seasonal 
increase  over  Nlarcn. 


Caoaiasr  Prica  Iadax,  1950-5b 
(19A7-L9  - 100.  All  urban  nge-atrser  ud  derlcal-vorkar 


Tear  and  month 

All 

Tamil? 

living 

items 

Food 

y 

Btxialng 

Apparel 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion 

jledlcal 
] care 

Personal 

care 

Reading 

and 

recre- 

ation 

Other 

goods 

and 

services 

3/ 

Total  : 

y : 

Bent 

; Qaa 

* and 
: elec- 
itricity 

Solid 

fuels 

and 

fuel  oil 

House- 
fumi  th- 
ings 

House- 

hold 

opera- 

tion 

1950 : 

Average 

103 

101 

106 

109 

103 

110 

100 

101 

96 

in 

106 

101 

103 

105 

1951: 

Average 

111 

113 

112 

113 

103 

116 

in 

109 

107 

118 

in 

no 

106 

no 

1952: 

Average 

lib 

115 

115 

118 

10% 

119 

108 

112 

106 

126 

117 

112 

107 

115 

1953: 

Average 

lib 

113 

118 

12% 

107 

12% 

106 

115 

105 

130 

121 

U3 

106 

118 

1950: 

March  15 

101 

97 

105 

106 

103 

no 

96 

100 

97 

no 

105 

99 

10% 

lob 

June  15 

102 

100 

105 

109 

103 

108 

97 

100 

96 

no 

105 

99 

102 

10% 

September  15 

10% 

10% 

107 

no 

103 

112 

102 

102 

99 

113 

107 

101 

103 

107 

December  15 

107 

107 

109 

no 

103 

115 

107 

106 

102 

lib 

106 

107 

10% 

106 

1951: 

March  15 

no 

112 

112 

112 

103 

117 

in 

106 

106 

117 

no 

in 

107 

109 

June  15 

111 

112 

1 12 

113 

103 

115 

112 

109 

107 

118 

in 

in 

106 

109 

September  15 

112 

112 

113 

lib 

103 

117 

in 

109 

109 

12C 

112 

no 

106 

no 

December  15 

113 

115 

lib 

116 

103 

118 

in 

in 

106 

122 

n% 

in 

106 

113 

1952: 

March  15 

112 

113 

lib 

117 

10% 

118 

109 

in 

106 

12% 

n6 

in 

106 

115 

June  15 

113 

115 

lib 

n8 

10% 

n6 

108 

in 

106 

126 

118 

112 

107 

n6 

September  15 

11% 

115 

115 

us 

105 

120 

108 

112 

106 

126 

119 

112 

107 

n6 

December  15 

lib 

lib 

n6 

121 

106 

123 

106 

113 

105 

129 

119 

112 

106 

n6 

1953: 

March  15 

lib 

112 

117 

122 

106 

12% 

108 

lib 

105 

129 

120 

112 

108 

n0 

June  15 

11% 

lib 

U7 

123 

106 

122 

106 

115 

105 

129 

121 

113 

108 

us 

September  15 

115 

lib 

118 

126 

107 

125 

100 

n6 

105 

131 

123 

113 

108 

U8 

December  15 

115 

112 

119 

128 

107 

125 

106 

117 

105 

129 

12b 

lib 

109 

120 

195b: 

March  15 

115 

112 

119 

126 

108 

126 

107 

118 

10% 

129 

12% 

lib 

106 

120 

June  15 

115 

11% 

119 

126 

100 

121 

106 

n? 

10b 

129 

125 

113 

106 

120 

y Include!  food  avay  from  hone!  2/  Beginning  January  1953  tbs  housing  Index  includes  the  purchase  price  of  hcaes- 

3/  Induies  tobacco  and  alcoholic  beverages,  and  "ndacdlaceoua  services"  (legal  services,  banking  fees,  burial  expenses,  etc.). 
Source : 0.  S . Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics . 
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FOOD  CONSUMPTION 

Rural  Familiesy  North  Central  Region/  1951 


RURAL  FARM 


HOME  PRODUCED0 

other*  $ 165  N.  RURAL 

n 0 n f a r m 

y.y.y.y.y.y/vV.y.y.y.y.y.y.y.y.y.y 

PURCHASED 

IBBllilii 

° VALUED  AT  RETAIL  PRICES  * INCLUDES  FOOD  RECEIVED  AS  GIFT  OR  PAY 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  54(81-  305  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Farm  families  in  the  north-central  region  spent  an 
average  of  about  $740  in  1951  for  food,  and  used  home- 
produced  food  worth  about  $610  had  it  been  purchased  at 
retail.  Animal  products  made  up  by  far  the  largest  share 
85  percent)  of  the  total  money  value  of  home-produced 
ood.  The  food  expenditires  of  rural  nonfarm  families 


($1,000)  were  larger  than  those  of  the  farm  families  but 
their  home-produced  food  added  only  $80  to  the  total  value 
of  their  food.  Total  money  value  of  all  food  (including 
small  amounts  of  food  received  as  gift  or  pay)  came  to 
$1,360  for  the  farm  families  or  $358  a person;  $1,110  for 
the  rural  nonfarm  families,  or  $326  a person. 


rood  expenditure*  and  Htxmy  Tain*  of  food  Obtained  Without  Direct  Kcpanae,  Rural  tadUai,  garth  Central  Region,  1951 


Ttsa 

Rural  fan  faaHles 
(Average  3.8  persons) 

Rural  uonf  an  f sallies 
(Average  3.V  persons) 

Dollar*  1/ 

Percent 

Dollars  1/ 

Percent 

Purchased  food: 

For  um  at  bam 

630 

u 

850 

76 

Tar  Beals  and  betssen-nsal  food  mnj  from  bam 

no 

8 

150 

lk 

Food  obtained  without  direct  expenditure 
(rained  at  retail  prices): 

7k0 

5** 

1,000 

90 

Hone -produced: 

■eat,  poultry 

265 

19 

25 

2 

Milt 

1B5 

ll> 

5 

(2/) 

||gS 

65 

5 

10 

1 

Fruit,  vegetable* 

95 

7 

»>0 

h 

610 

55 

80 

7 

Received  as  gift  or  pay 

10 

1 

30 

3 

S3 

$6 

no 

10 

Grand  total 

1,360 

100 

i,no 

100 

\J  Data  rounded  to  neareat  $5. 
y 0.5  or  lean. 

Source:  torn  Icoocaioe  He  March  Branch,  Agricultural  Beeearch  Service. 
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HOME  FOOD  PRESERVATION 

Farm  Households , North  Central  Region , 1951 


POUNDS 

400 


300 


200 


100 


CANNED 


JckUsT* 

SWWXSNNNNUWWWS 


JELLIES,  JAMSS 


FROZEN 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  54(  8)-  302  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Farm  families  in  the  north-central  region  canned  174 
quarts  of  food  in  1951  and  froze  381  pounds.  In  terms  of 
of  pounds,  the  canned  and  frozen  fooa  were  equal.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  made  up  three-fourths  of  the  total  food 
canned  and  most  of  the  remainder  was  jellies,  jams,  pre- 


serves, or  pickles  and  relishes.  Freezing,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  largely  of  meat  and  poultry.  Almost  90  percent 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  food  frozen  consisted  of  animal 
products.  This  amounted  to  an  average  for  all  households 
of  340  pounds  of  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  game. 


farm  Bone  Food  Preservation,  Forth  Central  Region,  1951 


food 

Irenes  aaount  pre served  per  household  \J  in  year  by— 

Canmn,  j 

Freezing 

Quarts 

Founds 

Pounds 

(est lasted) 

▼eprtables : 

Tcaatoes 

32 

72 

Bmm 

21 

V3 

Corn 

e 

16 

► 17 

Other 

17 

36 

Total 

75 

1S7 

J 

fruit: 

PMCbtS 

20 

k2  • 

N 

Zjrrle* 

10 

20 

2k 

Other 

27 

56 

Total 

57 

55 

J 

Jellies,  J«as,  preserres 

15 

kk 

- 

Pickles,  relishes 

20 

ks 

■set,  poultry,  fish,  pa: 

Beef,  real.  Last) 

139 

Pork 

L •> 

9 

152 

Poultry,  flab,  pa 

r 

>>9 

Total 

J 

3S0 

<hw»d  total 

174 

380 

381 

1/  Are  rage  else  of  household  ess  3.8  persons. 

Source:  Been  Econcnlce  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Semes. 
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DIETS  MEETING  NRC  ALLOWANCES 


Rural  Families , North  Central  Region,  Spring  1952 


0 20%  40%  60%  80%  100% 

PROTEIN  •••• 

VITAMIN  A 

THIAMINE  •• 

CALCIUM  ••• 

ASCORBIC 
ACID 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  54(81-  304  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


In  the  spring  of  1 952  more  farm  than  nonfarm  rural 
families  in  the  north-central  region  had  diets  providing 
recommended  amounts  of  nutrients.  In  both  groups  protein 
seemed  well  provided  in  most  of  the  diets.  In  farm  diets 
half  or  more  of  the  protein,  calcium,  riboflavin,  and  vitamin 
A came  from  home-produced  foods.  Most  often  short  in  this 
season  were  ascorbic  acid  and  calcium.  More  citrus  fruit, 


raw  cabbage,  or  more  home  production  and  processing  of 
tomatoes  or  strawberries  would  have  improved  these  diets 
in  ascorbic  acid.  Calcium  was  short  especially  in  rural 
nonfarm  diets,  with  a third  failing  to  have  recommended 
amounts.  This  points  out  again  the  need  for  more  milk 
in  family  diets. 


Dietary  Levels  of  Rural  Families  In  lorth  Central  Region:  Households  with  food  supplies  that  provide 
■atlonal  Research  Council  recanended  allowances,  spring  1952 

(Estimated  cooking  losses  have  been  deducted,  household  by  household) 


Farm  statue  and 
money  income 
(dollars) 

Protein 
(70  gB. ) 

Calclua 

Iron 
(12  ag. ) 

Vitamin  A 

(5,000  I.  u. ) 

Thiaalne 
(1-5  ag. ) 

Riboflavin 
(1.8  ag. ) 

Hiacin 

(15  ag- ) 

Ascorbic  acid 
(75  ag. ) 

19A8 

(1.0  ga.  ) 

1953 

(0.8  ga. ) 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Rural  Tara 

All  Inc ones 

96 

66 

78 

92 

84 

84 

90 

88 

76 

Udder  2,000 

92 

69 

79 

90 

81 

81 

a? 

82 

66 

2,000-3,999 

97 

68 

76 

94 

85 

90 

92 

91 

80 

4,000  and  over 

96 

63 

79 

96 

86 

84 

90 

92 

89 

Rural  Konfara 

All  incases 

91 

50 

65 

84 

77 

76 

79 

81 

72 

Under  2,000 

78 

29 

47 

73 

58 

72 

61 

70 

62 

2,000-3,999 

93 

54 

6? 

86 

81 

75 

84 

82 

70 

4,000  and  over 

94 

56 

72 

86 

85 

80 

83 

84 

80 

Source:  Busan  nutrition  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service. 
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The  per  capita  consumption  of  all  foods  combined  has  the  increase  in  the  over-all  index.  Meanwhile,  the  long- 
risen  slightly  in  each  of  the  past  3 years.  Record  or  time  down  trends  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  potatoes 
near-record  rates  of  consumption  for  meats,  chicken,  turkey,  and  cereal  products  have  apparently  slowed  down 
eggs,  processed  fruits  ana  vegetables  have  brougnt  about 


Indaxa*  of  per  capita  of  conroaption  of  najor  food  group*,  Uni  tad  Stataa,  5-yaar  »OTlne  avaragaa  (1909-13*100)  1/ 
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Truita 
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▼aga- 

tablaa 

Dairy 

product* 

( including 
butter) 
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flab, 
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Dairy 
product* 
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butter ) 
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flab, 
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poultry 

Ceraal 

product* 

Potato** 

and 

nraat- 

potatoe* 

1911 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100  : 

193k 

no 

108 

95 

90 

83 

77 

1912 

101 

100 

100 

98 

99 

97  : 

1935 

113 

109 

95 

90 

82 

76 

1913 

103 

100 

101 

97 

98 

95  : 

1936 

115 

no 

96 

89 

81 

75 

191* 

102 

100 

99 

96 

97 

9k  : 

1937 

119 

in 

97 

86 

82 

73 

1915 

101 

100 

97 

9k 

96 

92  : 

1938 

122 

112 

100 

91 

82 

70 

1916 

101 

100 

96 

9k 

95 

91  : 

1939 

124 

113 

101 

93 

82 

69 

1917 

100 

101 

96 

9* 

9k 

92  : 

1918 

101 

101 

95 

9k 

92 

88  : 

19kO 

126 

115 

102 

95 

82 

69 

1919 

101 

103 

95 

93 

89 

90  : 

19kl 

126 

n6 

104 

98 

8k 

69 

19k2 

127 

117 

106 

101 

85 

70 

1920 

102 

10k 

97 

9k 

88 

90  : 

19*3 

129 

us 

in 

103 

86 

71 

1921 

104 

105 

100 

9k 

88 

89  ; 

19kk 

132 

121 

n6 

105 

87 

70 

1922 

105 

106 

101 

95 

87 

87  : 

19k5 

13k 

121 

120 

137 

86 

69 

1923 

106 

108 

103 

95 

87 

87  : 

19k  6 

136 

121 

123 

106 

8k 

66 

192  k 

109 

109 

105 

96 

88 

8k 

19k7 

135 

121 

126 

105 

82 

62 

1925 

109 

109 

107 

96 

89 

83  : 

19k8 

132 

120 

126 

104 

80 

59 

1926 

no 

no 

108 

9k 

89 

80  : 

19*9 

129 

us 

129 

103 

77 

57 

1927 

in 

no 

108 

93 

90 

80  : 

1928 

112 

no 

109 

92 

90 

78  : 

1950 

129 

n6 

131 

103 

77 

53 

1929 

112 

no 

109 

91 

90 

79  : 

1951 

129 

n6 

133 

105 

76 

53 

1952 

130 

115 

136 

107 

75 

52 

1930 

1 12 

no 

107 

90 

89 

79  : 

1931 

in 

109 

10k 

90 

88 

78  : 

Calendar 

1932 

no 

108 

101 

91 

86 

76  : 

1933 

no 

108 

98 

89 

8k 

78  : 

195k  ZJ 

133 

n6 

in 

113 

7k 

52 

1/  Darlvad  frc*i  data  on  par  capita  ccneueptioc  of  individual  food*,  u*lng  aatiaataa  of  ratall  uaigbta  Multiplied  by  average  ratall  prlcaa  in 
I9I7-H9.  Civilian  ccnauMption  only,  baginning  1941. 

2/  Praliainary  estimate*. 
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THE  NATIONAL  MARKETING  BILL 


Consumers 

pay* 

nnr  him 

mr  hr 

ffTTT  TII1M 

DLU  .11  HR 
mi'  mi* 

Marketing 
agencies 
get A 

mi'  mi— 
UUM'xVJ 

ror<,^R 
w.  cam 
nimiiM 

Farmers 

get 

OIJ’.illlR 
mi 1 ii  hr 
in  i 1 him 

HIM  111* 

DrD~^ki 
rrc,°^iM 
L?j 1 Him 

mrnnni 

imrniR 

ni IT  HUM 

■UM  11  HR 

mil  ihih 

HITT  "HIM 
■HM  II  HR 
mi  i-iiiiR 

iinuiuR 

UUi-'Av- 

rs^-HHR 
iiin  him 

♦ for  food  and  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  shoes,  clothing  and  other  textile  products 

DERIVED  FROM  DOMESTIC  AGRICULTURAL  P RODUCTION 
A INCLUDES  EXCISE  TAXES  AND  OTHER  TAXES  PAID  BY  MARKETING  AGENCIES  DATA  FOR  J953 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC. 889  - 54  (7)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Marketing  charges  and  excise  taxes  absorbed  about  50 
billion  of  the  75  billion  dollars  that  consumers  spent  in 
1953  for  goods  derived  chiefly  from  domestic  agricultural 
products.  Costs  and  profits  of  marketing  firms  engaged  in 
assembling,  shipping,  and  processing  farm  products  and 
transporting,  wholesaling,  and  retailing  finished  products 
made  up  the  major  part  of  the  50  billion  dollar  marketing 


bill.  Excise  taxes,  mainly  on  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
beverages,  accounted  for  the  remainder.  Farmers  received 
approximately  25  billion  dollars,  which  was  two-thirds  of 
their  total  cash  receipts  in  1953.  The  remaining  third  in- 
cluded receipts  from  products  that  represented  net  addi- 
tions to  stocks,  from  exports,  and  from  sales  of  feed  and 
livestock  to  other  farmers. 


Spent  for  Farm  Products 

FARMERS  GET  ONE-THIRD 
OF  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR 


ALL  FOOD0  TOBACCO  COTTON  ALCOHOLIC 

PRODUCTS*  PRODUCTS  PRODUCTS  BEVERAGES 


DATA  FOR  1953 

♦ FOOD  AND  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES.  TOBACCO.  SHOES,  CLOTHING  AND  OTHER  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS 
& FARMER'S  SHARE  FOR  " MARKET  BASKET ’ OF  FARM  FOODS  BOUGHT  IN  RETAIL  STORES 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1046-  54  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Although  farmers  received  about  one-third  of  consumers’ 
total  expenditures  for  farm-derived  products  in  1953,  their 
share  varied  widely  among  products.  Generally,  the  more 
processing,  transportation,  and  other  marketing  operations 
involved,  the  smaller  was  the  farmer’s  share.  Farmers 
received  73  cents  of  the  dollar  consumers  spent  for  eggs, 
which  required  little  processing  and  usually  were  not 


shipped  long  distances.  For  bread,  their  share  was  only 
15  cents.  The  farmer’s  share  of  each  dollar  consumers 
spent  for  food  in  retail  stores  averaged  45  cents.  Costs 
of  services  performed  in  converting  cotton  and  wool  into 
textile  products  accounted  for  the  relatively  small  shares 
received  by  farmers.  Excise  taxes  made  up  nearly  half  the 
marketingbill  for  tobacco  products  andalcoholic  beverages. 
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For  Market  Basket  of  Farm  Foods 


FARM  AND  MARKETING  SHARES 
IN  RETAIL  FOOD  COSTS 


* ANNUAL  RATE 

DATA  ARE  FOR  MARKET  BASKET  OF  FARM  FOODS  BASED  ON  AVERAGE  195 2 PURCHASES  BY  URBAN  FAMILIES 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  692-  54  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Since  1945,  farmers  have  received  from  44  to  52  cents 
of  the  dollar  consumers  spent  for  food  in  retail  stores. 
However,  the  low  of  44  cents  exceeded  the  share  for  any 
year  between  the  two  World  Wars.  During  most  of  the  post- 
war period,  marketing  charges  for  foods  in  the  market 
basket  have  increased  steadily  while  the  payment  to  farmers 
for  equivalent  quantities  of  farm  products  has  been  more 


variable.  Changes  in  marketing  charges  are  determined 
primarily  by  changes  in  wage  rates,  freight  rates,  electric 
ower  rates,  rents,  and  other  costs.  These  costs,  which 
ave  increased  appreciably  since  World  War  II,  are  more 
inflexible  than  prices  of  farm  products,  particularly  during 
a period  of  deflation. 


The  fern  food  market  basket:  Retail  cost,  farm  value,  marketing  charges,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  by  quarters,  1946-54 


Tear  and 
quarter 

Retail  cost 

i/ 

Farm  value  ! 
1/  1 

Marketing  ] 
charges  . 

framer' s 
share 

! Year  and  [ 

quarter  j 

Retail  cost  ! 

1/  ; 

Farm  value 

2/ 

Marketing  . 
charges  2/  . 

Farmer's 

share 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

x : 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

1946 

:1951  : 

Jan. -Mar. 

673 

4/350 

ym 

V52 

: Jan. -Mar.  : 

1,015 

496 

519 

49 

Apr.-June 

686 

4/359 

yyzi 

V 52 

: Apr.-June  : 

1,026 

493 

533 

43 

July-Sept. 

818 

lj 417 

jjAOX 

i/51 

: July-Sept.  : 

1,023 

494 

534 

48 

Oct. -Dec. 

902 

tj LBa 

V438 

y 51 

: Oct. -Dec.  : 

1,035 

496 

539 

48 

1947 

=1252  * 

Jan. -Mar. 

898 

458 

440 

51 

s Jan. -Mar.  s 

1,013 

477 

536 

47 

Apr.-June 

911 

453 

458 

50 

: Apr.-June  s 

1,016 

474 

54 2 

47 

July-Sept. 

946 

473 

473 

50 

: July-Sept.  : 

1,043 

495 

553 

47 

Oct. -Dec. 

972 

501 

471 

52 

: Oct. -Dec.  x 

1,036 

481 

555 

46 

1943 

:19S3  : 

Jan. -Mar. 

963 

492 

476 

51 

x Jan. -Mar.  x 

999 

453 

546 

45 

Apr.-June 

985 

492 

493 

50 

x Apr.-June  x 

993 

448 

550 

45 

July-Sept. 

1,023 

524 

499 

51 

x July-S«pt.  x 

1,014 

461 

553 

45 

Oct. -Dec. 

998 

432 

516 

48 

x Oct. -Dec.  1 

998 

445 

553 

45 

124a 

:19  54  i 

Jan. -Mar. 

950 

444 

506 

47 

x Jan. -Mar.  x 

997 

445 

552 

45 

Apr.-June 

946 

436 

510 

46 

1 Apr.-June  i 

987 

433 

554 

44 

July-Sept. 

946 

439 

507 

46 

1 July-Sept.  i 

Oct. -Dec. 

914 

422 

492 

46 

x Oct. -Dec.  x 

1950 

J an . -Mar. 

878 

406 

472 

46 

Apr.-June 

902 

417 

435 

46 

July-Sept. 

953 

450 

503 

47 

Oct. -Dec. 

263 

454 

522 
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1 / Retail  cost  of  average  quantities  of  farm  foods  purchased  per  urban  wage-earner  and  clerical-worker  family  in  1952. 

2 / Payment  to  farmers  for  equivalent  quantities  of  farm  produce  minus  Lmputed  value  of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing. 
2/  Margin  between  retail  cost  and  farm  value. 


y Farm  values,  including  Government  paymaite  to  farmers,  in  1946  vere:  Jan. -Mar. , $368;  Apr. -June,  $374;  July-Sept.,  $413;  Oct. -Dec., 
$464.  Marketing  margins,  adjusted  for  Government  payments  to  processors  and  processing  taxes,  in  1946  were:  Jan. -Mar.,  $345;  Apr.-J\xie, 
$349;  July-Sept.,  $402;  Oct. -Dec.,  $441.  The  farmer's  shares,  adjusted  for  Government  payments,  in  1946  were:  Jan. -Mar.,  55  percent; 
Apr.-June,  55  percent;  July-Sept.,  51  percent;  0ct.-Dec.,  51  percent;  annual  average,  53  percent. 

5/  Preliminary. 

Current  data  are  published  monthly  in  the  Statistical  Summary  (AMS)  and  quarterly  in  The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation. 
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RAILROAD  FREIGHT  RATES  AND 
WAGE  RATES  IN  FOOD  MARKETING 

% OF  1947-49 


120 


100 


80 


Wage  rates* 


Freight  rates0 


1946 


1948 


1950 


1952 


1954 


♦ weighted  average  earnings  in  food  processing^  ailways,  wholesale  trade  and  retail  food  stores 

o RAILROAD  FREIGHT  RATES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 


U.  5.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  455-54(2)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Labor  and  transportation  are  among  the  principal  costs 
of  marketing  firms.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  workers 
employed  in  marketing  food  products  were  more  than  85 
percent  higher  in  195?  than  in  1945.  Further  increases 
occurred  in  1954.  Rail  freight  rates  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  1953  averaged  about  65  percent  above  1945.  Rates 
on  processed  agricultural  products  rose  even  more.  Prices 


of  electric  power,  fueL  packaging  materials,  machinery, 
and  many  other  materials  and  services  used  in  marketing 
operations  have  increased  substantially.  Property  and 
excise  taxes,  insurance  rates,  and  rents  have  risen.  Mar- 
keting firms  have  been  able  to  offset  to  some  extent  the 
effect  of  increased  costs  by  economies  in  the  use  of  labor 
and  other  inputs.  Output  of  marketing  services  per  man- 
hour has  increased. 


Railroad  freight  rates  for  agricultural  products  and  average  hourly  earnings  of  mnployees  engaged  In  marketing  food  products,  1946-53 

Index  numbers  (1947-49  - 100) 


Tear 

Average  hourly 
eamingB  1/ 

Freight  re  tee 

: 

: Tear 

: 

t 

Average  hourly 
eaming6 

Freight  ratee 

1946 

81 

77 

: 

s 1950 

j 

111 

112 

1947 

93 

88 

t 

: 

1951 

t 

120 

114 

1948 

100 

103 

: 

: 

! 1952 

126 

122 

1949 

106 

109 

: 

t 

: 

: 

s 1953 

: 

: 

133 

125 

1/  Weighted  average  hourly  earning6  of  oaployees  in  food  processing,  railroads,  vholesale  trade,  end  retail  food  stores. 
Data  shown  here  are  not  published  regularly  elsewhere. 
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FARM  FOOD  MARKETING  BILL 


$ BIL. 


1946  1948  1950  1952  1954 


* TOTAL  MARKETING  CHARGES  TO  RETAIL  STORE  LEVEL  FOR  FARM  FOODS 
BOUGHT  BY  DOMESTIC  CIVILIAN  CONSUMERS 
tOTHER  COSTS  AND  PROFITS  A EXCLUDING  TRANSPORTATION  LABOR  COSTS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  218  6-  54  (7)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Total  charges  for  marketing  food  products— all  charges 
incurred  from  the  time  the  products  leave  the  farm  until  they 
are  sold  at  retail— increased  from  16  billion  dollars  in  1946 
to  more  than  24  billion  in  1953.  This  increase  resulted 
from  advances  in  costs  per  unit  of  labor,  plane  equipment, 
and  other  materials  and  services  used  in  marketing,  from 


expansion  in  the  quantity  of  food  marketed,  and  from  the 
increase  in  marketing  services  per  unit  of  product  handled. 
Costs  of  labor  employed  in  processing  and  distributing 
farm  products  represented  nearly  half  of  the  marketing 
bill  in  1953,  and  transportation  charges  were  about  one- 
eighth. 


The  national  marketing  bill  for  farm  food  products:  Labor  coat,  transportation  charges,  and  "otherr  components 
of  the  total  bill  for  marketing  from  sale  by  fara  producers  to  purchase  et  retail  by  civilian  consumers,  1946-53 


Tear 

Labor  cost 

Transportation  chargee 

: Other  costs  and  profits  : 

Total  marketing  bill 

Billion  dollar^ 

Billion  dollars 

Billion  dollars 

Billion  dollars 

1946 

6.6 

1.6 

7.8 

16.0 

1947 

7.8 

2.0 

8.6 

18.4 

1948 

8.7 

2.2 

8.8 

19.7 

1949 

9.1 

2.4 

8.7 

20.2 

1950 

9.6 

2.6 

8.7 

20.9 

1951 

10.5 

2.6 

9.6 

22.7 

1952 

11.3 

3.0 

9.3 

23.6 

1953  1/ 

11.8 

3.0 

9.7 

V 

24.5 

1/  Preliminary. 

Data  shoun  here  are  not  publisned  regularly  elsevhere. 
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TOTAL  AND  MANUFACTURED 
FOOD  PRODUCTION 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  882-  54  (7  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Output  of  manufactured  food  products  has  increased 
more  than  production  of  all  food  products  since  1930.  This 
illustrates  the  expansion  in  marketing  services  per  unit  of 
product  handled  by  the  marketing  system.  An  increasing 
proportion  of  the  food  purchased  by  consumers  has  been 
processed.  Many  new  manufactured  foods  have  been  de- 
veloped, among  which  frozen  foods  perhaps  have  been 


the  most  outstanding.  Many  of  these  products  have  been 
substituted  for  foods  which  required  more  preparation  in 
the  home  before  serving.  Thus,  tasks  have  been  tfans- 
f erred  from  the  kitchen  to  the  factory.  The  cost  of  these 
added  services  accounted  for  a significant  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  marketing  bill  for  farm  food  products. 


Total  end  manufactured  food  production,  1930-53 
Index  numbers  (1930  = 100 ) 


Yerr 

Total  food 

Manufactured  food  : 

Year 

Total  food 

: Manufactured  food 

1930 

100 

100  : 

1945 

143 

150 

1931 

103 

90  : 

1946 

142 

149 

193^ 

100 

79  : 

1947 

142 

157 

1933 

101 

83  : 

1948 

156 

154 

1934 

103 

88  : 

1949 

139 

155 

1935 

96 

39  ! 

1950 

139 

160 

1936 

101 

93 

1951 

142 

163 

1937 

101 

103 

1952 

146 

165 

1938 

107 

1C1 

: 1953 

151 

168 

1939 

110 

1C8 

1940 

111 

113 

1941 

lid 

127 

1942 

129 

134 

1943 

136 

145 

1944 

143 

151 

Total  food  Index  computed  from  food  marketings  and  home  consumption  date,  published  periodically  In  The  National  Food  Situation  (Af€);  manu- 
factured food  index  computed  from  index  of  manufactured  food  production  published  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 
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WORKERS  IN  FARM  PRODUCTION 
AND  MARKETING  OF  FOOD 


♦ total  number  of  family  and  hired  workers  on  farms 

A INCLUDES  LABOR  IN  RETAILING,  WHOLESALING,  PROCESSING,  LOCAL  ASSEMBLY,  AND  TRANSPORTATION 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  879-  54  ( 7)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


During  the  last  25  years,  the  number  of  workers  engaged 
in  producing  farm  products  has  declined  sharply  while  the 
number  employed  in  moving  these  products  from  farms  to 
consumers  has  increased  substantially.  Yet  productivity 
of  labor  has  increased  in  marketing  as  well  as  in  agricul- 
ture. A significant  part  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
marketing  workers  has  arisen  from  the  expansionin  services 


performed  by  the  marketing  system.  The  growth  in  the 
proportion  of  our  population  living  off  farms  has  increased 
the  need  for  transportation  and  other  services.  Because  of 
this  shift  in  population,  the  quantity  of  food  products  mar- 
keted has  increased  by  a somewhat  greater  rate  than  the 
quantity  produced. 


Estimated  ninber  of  vorkerB  on  farms  and  In  firms  marketing  farm  fbod  products,  United  States,  1930-53 

Index  numbers  (1947-49  = 100) 


Tear 

Workers  on  farms 

Workers  in 
marketing  firms  1/ 

: t x 

: : x 

x : Year  x 

: x : 

: x x 

Workers  on  farms 

Workers  in 
marketing  firms 

1930 

122 

72 

x x : 

: : x 

:x  1945  : 

98 

90 

1931 

125 

6? 

: : 1946  1 

101 

95 

1932 

125 

HI 

1 1 1947  : 

102 

99 

1933 

124 

HI 

: x 1948  : 

101 

100 

1934 

123 

74 

I X 1949  X 

XX  : 

97 

101 

1935 

124 

74 

X X X 

XX  1950  X 

91 

101 

1936 

120 

76 

::  1951  : 

38 

103 

1937 

117 

80 

r : 1952  : 

35 

104 

1938 

114 

79 

: : 1953  ■ 

34 

106 

1939 

111 

81 

x x : 

x x : 

1940 

107 

83 

: : x 

1 x 1 

19a 

104 

86 

X X X 

1942 

103 

88 

x : : 

1943 

102 

86 

x x x 

1944 

100 

88 

x : : 

X X X 

x : x 

1/  Includes  markers  engaged  in  retailing  (including  restaurants  and  otaer  eating  places),  wholesaling,  processing,  local  assembly,  and  trans- 
portation of  farm-produced  food  products. 


Index  of  faro  walkers  computed  from  data  published  currently  in  Farm  Labor  report  (AMS);  index  of  marketing  workers  computed  from  data  pub- 
lished annually  in  The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation  (AMS). 
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FEED  SUPPLY  PER  ANIMAL  UNIT 


MIL.  TONS  OR  UNITS 


Supply  per  animal  unit 


0 J i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i 

1940  1945  1950  1955 

YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER  I9S4  BASED  ON  SEPTEMBER  1 INDICATIONS 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1062-  54(9  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  supply  of  feed  concentrates  per  animal  unit  for 
1954-55  >s  expected  to  be  a little  above  the  1947-51  average 
and  about  the  same  as  in  1953-54.  The  total  supply  is  esti- 
mated to  be  somewhat  above  the  1947-51  average  but  live- 
stock numbers  and  production  are  increasing  as  farmers  are 


raising  more  hogs  and  poultry.  The  3 percent  increase  in 
grain-consuming  animal  units  in  prospect  for  1954-55  would 
reverse  the  decline  of  the  past  2 years  and  bring  the  total 
number  back  to  near  the  postwar  high  of  1951*52. 


Grain- consuming  animal  units,  feed  concentrate  supplies,  and 
supplies  per  animal  unit.  United  States,  1937-51* 


Year 

beginning 
October  1 

Grain-consuming  animal 

units  l/ 

Feed 

concentrate 
supply  2/ 

Supply  per 

animal 

unit 

Daily 

cattle 

; Beef 

| cattle 

Sheep 

Horses 
and  mules 

: Hogs 

: Poultry 

: Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

units 

units 

units 

units 

units 

units 

units 

tons 

Tons 

1937 

28,562 

10,789 

1,717 

17,839 

44,719 

34,052 

137,678 

122,915 

.89 

193a 

28,963 

10,751 

1,700 

17,370 

52,965 

36,752 

148,501 

130,181 

.88 

1939 

29,466 

11,734 

1,719 

17,012 

59,206 

36,906 

156,043 

135,947 

.87 

1940 

30,120 

13,012 

1,821 

16,594 

55,613 

38,797 

155,957 

140,503 

•90 

19^1 

31,122 

13,653 

1,916 

16,141 

61,061 

43,450 

167,343 

150,753 

.90 

19L2 

32,092 

14,902 

1,902 

15,784 

77,670 

50,097 

192,447 

172,459 

.90 

1943 

33,826 

14,591 

1,750 

15,239 

78,624 

49,130 

193,160 

164,541 

.85 

1944 

32,806 

15,516 

1,688 

14,552 

59,316 

49,494 

173,372 

157,906 

• 91 

1945 

31,271 

14,71*1* 

1,580 

13,699 

60,723 

45,695 

167,712 

154,157 

• 92 

191*6 

30,614 

14,997 

1,370 

12,650 

57,782 

42,887 

160,300 

157,363 

■ 98 

1947 

29,365 

13,424 

1,215 

11,696 

57,616 

40,720 

154,036 

132,636 

.86 

191*8 

28,594 

14,875 

1,058 

10,800 

60,907 

43,817 

160,051 

166,680 

1.04 

1949 

28,654 

15,159 

998 

9,948 

65,790 

45,573 

166,122 

176,237 

1.06 

1950 

26,601 

15.949 

1,001 

9,098 

69,603 

48,037 

172,289 

178,565 

1.04 

1951 

28,405 

17,604 

1,101 

8,079 

69,677 

49,318 

174,184 

168,594 

-97 

1952 

29,270 

20,577 

1,120 

7,212 

62,41*3 

49,818 

170,440 

167,846 

• 98 

1953  3/ 

29,985 

19,487 

1,087 

6,540 

59,780 

51,260 

168,139 

171,320 

1.02 

1954  y 

30,300 

19,500 

1,075 

5,850 

65,175 

52,100 

174,000 

178,878 

1.0? 

1/  Total  of  animal  units  computed  by  States.  For  current  years  the  weights  for  converting  United  States  livestock  numbers  to  grain- consuming 
»niMl  units  are  approximately  as  follows:  Number  on  January  1 of  milk  cows  and  heifers  2 years  old  and  over,  1.00;  heifers  and  heifer  calves, 
0.U0;  beef  cows,  0.16;  cattle  on  feed,  2.1;  all  other  cattle,  0.14;  stock  sheep,  0.022;  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed,  0.12;  horses  and  mules  2 years 
old  and  over,  1.3;  colts,  0.15;  hens  and  pullets,  0.55;  number  of  hogs  fed  during  the  year,  0.70;  chickens  raised,  0.01B;  commercial  broilers 
raised,  0.011U;  and  turkeys  raised  0.0?6. 

2 / Total  feed  grain  supply  plus  wheat,  rye,  and  byproduct  feeds  fed  to  livestock.  For  break  down  of  individual  items  see  chart  - "Feed 
Concentrate  Supply." 

3 / Preliminary. 

4/  Based  on  indications  in  September. 

Data  published  in  The  Feed  Situation  (AM5). 
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RED  MEAT  AND  POULTRY 
MEAT  PRODUCTION 


1930  1935  1940  1945  1950  1955 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  887  - 54  (7)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


New  highs  in  production  of  both  red  and  poultry  meat 
were  established  in  1954.  Beef,  chicken  and  turkey  were 
at  record  levels. 

Total  meat  production  will  continue  about  unchanged 
in  1955,  as  the  reduced  1954  corn  crop  will  prevent  a 
material  further  increase.  Production  of  pork  will  be 


greater  because  of  the  larger  1954  fall  pig  crop  and  a small 
rise  in  prospect  for  the  1955  spring  crop.  Output  of  beef 
could  be  a little  smaller;  it  would  equal  or  exceed  the  1954 
record  only  if  inventory  numbers  of  cattle  should  be  re- 
duced substantially  during  the  year. 


Red  meat  and  poultry  meat,  production,  United  States,  loj'0-5^ 


Year 

Red  meat 

Poultry  meat 
(eviscerated  basis) 

Total  red 
and 

poultry  meat 

Beef 

Veal 

: Pork 

\ Lamb  and 

] mutton 

Total 

Chicken  : 
(including  : 
broilers)  : 

Turkey 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pound 8 

pounds 

pounds 

1930 

5,917 

792 

8,482 

825 

16,016 

1,905 

178 

18,099 

1931 

6,009 

823 

8,739 

885 

16,456 

1,754 

176 

18,386 

1932 

5,789 

022 

8,923 

884 

16,418 

1,784 

218 

18,420 

1933  1/ 

6,Ui+0 

891 

9,234 

852 

17,417 

1,860 

245 

19,522 

1931*  y 

8,345 

1,246 

8,397 

851 

18,839 

1,716 

233 

20,788 

1935  y 

6,606 

1,023 

5,919 

877 

14,427 

1,648 

220 

16,295 

1936  y 

7,358 

1,075 

7,474 

854 

16,761 

1,794 

297 

18,852 

1937 

6,798 

1,106 

6,951 

852 

15,709 

1,705 

285 

17,699 

1938 

6,908 

994 

7,680 

897 

16,479 

1,660 

292 

18,431 

1939 

7,on 

991 

8,660 

872 

17,534 

1,844 

347 

19,725 

1940 

7,175 

981 

10,044 

876 

19,076 

1,885 

393 

a,  354 

1941 

6,062 

1,036 

9,528 

923 

19,569 

2,091 

380 

22,040 

1942 

8,843 

1,151 

10,876 

1,042 

21,912 

2,431 

402 

24,745 

1943 

8,571 

1,167 

13,640 

1,104 

24,482 

3,101 

372 

27.955 

1944 

9,U2 

1,738 

13,304 

1,024 

25,178 

2,927 

440 

28,545 

1945 

10,276 

1,664 

10,697 

1,054 

23,691 

3,u6 

545 

27,352 

1946 

9,373 

1,443 

11,150 

968 

22,934 

2,729 

564 

26,227 

1947 

10,432 

1,605 

10,502 

799 

23,338 

2,706 

485 

26,529 

1946 

9,075 

1,423 

10,055 

747 

21,300 

2,563 

420 

24,203 

1949 

9,439 

1,334 

10,286 

603 

21,662 

2,991 

569 

25,222 

1950 

9,538 

1,230 

10,714 

597 

22,079 

3,176 

606 

25,861 

1951 

8,843 

1,061 

11,483 

521 

21,906 

3,563 

691 

26,162 

1952 

9,667 

1,173 

11,547 

648 

23,035 

3,648 

773 

27,456 

1953 

12,444 

1,559 

10,063 

729 

24,795 

3,800 

719 

29,314 

1954  2/ 

12,800 

1,675 

10,175 

700 

25,350 

3,950 

790 

30,090 

l/  Includes  production  from  Government  emergency  program* . 

2 / Partly  forecast. 


Data  published  annually  in  Livestock  Slaughter --Meat  and  Lard  Production  report  (AK5). 
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Consumption  Per  Person 

RED  MEAT  AND  POULTRY  MEAT 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  886-  5-1  (8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Consumption  of  pork  per  person  in  1954  probably  is  a 
16-year  low  but  that  of  beef  and  of  poultry  are  highest  on 
record.  For  all  meats  combined  the  consumption  rate  was 
unusually  high  in  both  1953  and  1954.  Continuing  this 


period  of  plentiful  supply,  all-meat  consumption  in  1955 
will  again  be  high.  A small  increase  in  average  consump- 
tion of  pork  and  a possible  small  decrease  in  beef  a^e  in 
prospect.  Consumption  of  poultry  will  remain  large. 


Rad  ns  at  and  poultry  aaat  cooaunptlon  par  parson.  Uni  tad  States,  1930-54 


Date 

Red  neat 

: 

Poultry  neat 

: Total  rad 
: mod 

: poultry  meat 

: 

Beef  * 

: 

Veal 

: 

Park  s 

Lamb 

and 

mutton 

Total  1 

: 

Chicken  : 

3 

Turkey 

Total 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

1930 

48.2 

6.4 

66.1 

6.6 

127.3 

15.4 

1.5 

16.9 

144.2 

1931 

47.9 

6.6 

67.4 

7.0 

126.9 

13.9 

1.4 

15.3 

144.2 

1932 

46.0 

6.5 

69-7 

7-0 

129.2 

14.2 

1.7 

15.? 

145.1 

1933 

50.8 

7-0 

69.8 

6.7 

134.3 

14.5 

1.9 

16.4 

150.7 

1934 

63.O 

9-2 

63.6 

6.2 

142.0 

13.3 

1.8 

15.1 

157-1 

1935 

52-5 

8.4 

47.7 

7-2 

115.8 

12.9 

1.7 

14.6 

130.4 

1936 

59-7 

8-3 

54.4 

6.5 

128.9 

13.5 

2.2 

15.7 

144.6 

1937 

54.4 

8.5 

55-0 

6.6 

124.5 

13.4 

2.2 

15.6 

140.1 

1938 

53-6 

7-6 

57-4 

6.8 

125-4 

12.5 

2.2 

14.7 

140.1 

1939 

53-9 

7-5 

63.9 

6.5 

131.8 

13-9 

2.4 

I6.3 

148.1 

1940 

54.2 

7-3 

72.4 

6.5 

140.4 

13-9 

2.9 

16.8 

157-2 

1941 

60.0 

7-5 

67.4 

6.7 

141.6 

15.2 

2.9 

18.1 

159-7 

1942 

60.4 

8.1 

62.8 

7-1 

138.4 

17.4 

3.0 

20.4 

158.8 

1943 

52-5 

8.1 

77.9 

6.4 

144.9 

22.7 

2.7 

25.4 

170-3 

1944 

54.9 

12.2 

78.5 

6.6 

152.2 

20.1 

2.7 

22.8 

175-0 

1945 

58.6 

11.7 

65-7 

7-2 

143.2 

21.3 

3-4 

24.7 

167-9 

1946 

60.8 

9.8 

74.9 

6.6 

152.1 

19.1 

3.7 

22.8 

174.9 

1947 

68.6 

10.7 

66.6 

5-2 

153-1 

17.9 

3-5 

21.4 

174.5 

1943 

62.2 

9.4 

66.8 

5.0 

143.4 

18.1 

3.0 

21.1 

164.5 

1949 

63.O 

8.8 

66.8 

4.0 

142.6 

19.4 

3.2 

22.6 

165.2 

1950 

62.5 

7-9 

68.1 

3-9 

142.4 

20.3 

4.0 

24.3 

166.7 

1951 

55.2 

6.6 

70.6 

3.4 

135.8 

22.2 

4.3 

26.5 

162.3 

1952 

61.2 

7-1 

71.6 

4.1 

144.0 

23.1 

4.5 

27-6 

171.6 

1953 

76.6 

9-5 

62.9 

4.6 

153-6 

231 

4.4 

27-5 

181.1 

1954  y 

78 

10.2 

62 

4.3 

154 

23.7 

4.5 

28.2 

182 

1 / Partly  fora  cant . 

Data  published  in  Linstock  and  Heat  Situation  (AMI). 
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M E AT  and 
INCOME 

Retail  Value  of 
Consumption  and 
Income , Per  Person 


Retail  value 
— ot  meat  — 
consumed 


■'•i 


IVV--r  ■ 

I / K Consumer 
Income  * 4 


\ 


Ty 


VyAs: 

# 

) 

i i i i 1 i i i.j- 

i iV  i 1 1 i i 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

100 


75 


50 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1960 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


* DISPOSABLE  INCOME  PER  PERSON 

NEG.  221  A - 54  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  retail  value  of  red  meat  consumed  leveled  out  in 
1954  following  a decline  in  1953.  It  has  been  a little  below 
the  prewar  average  relationship  to  incomes  of  consumers 
since  1950.  This  reduction  below  the  income  trend  is 
normal,  for  when  consumers  incomes  are  increasing  they 
spend  a slightly  smaller  percentage  (but  more  dollars) 


ior  meal. 

Demand  for  meat  as  reflected  in  the  retail  value  of 
consumption  will  continue  to  be  affected  by  trends  in 
incomes.  As  incomes  are  not  expected  to  change  much  in 
1955  demand  for  meat  also  may  be  about  unchanged. 


Disposable  personal  Inc  one  sad  retail  value  of  seat  consumed  per  person,  United  States,  1913-1954 
Index  numbers  (19^7-^9*100) 


Tear 

Disposable 
personal  Incase 
per  person 

: Retail  value 

: of  meat  consaned 

\ Year 

Disposable 
personal  income 
per  person 

Retail  value 
of  meat  cawed 

1913 

89 

89 

i 1934 

33 

34 

191L 

28 

89 

: 1935 

37 

38 

1915 

30 

27 

: 1936 

42 

40 

1916 

3* 

31 

1937 

45 

42 

1917 

41 

39 

: 1938 

4l 

38 

1918 

45 

58 

: 1939 

43 

38 

1919 

51 

55 

: 1940 

47 

38 

1920 

53 

53 

: 1941 

56 

45 

1921 

4l 

43 

: 1948 

70 

51 

1922 

u. 

43 

: 1943 

79 

55 

1983 

50 

45 

: 1944 

86 

55 

1984 

49 

46 

: 1945 

87 

51 

1985 

51 

49 

: 1946 

91 

69 

1986 

53 

50 

1947 

95 

100 

1987 

52 

49 

: 1948 

103 

105 

1980 

53 

49 

: 1949 

102 

95 

1989 

55 

51 

: 1950 

109 

99 

1930 

49 

47 

: 1951 

ns 

106 

1931 

42 

39 

: 1952 

122 

111 

1938 

31 

89 

1953 

127 

108 

1933 

89 

26 

: 1954  1/ 

126 

no 

1 / Based  on  indications  In  early  part  of  year. 

Data  published  In  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  (AMS) . 
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CATTLE  ON  FARMS  JAN.  I 


MILLIONS 


1880  1900  1920  1940  1960 


*HEIFERS  A CALVES  NOT  FOR  MILK,  AND  ALL  STEERS  A BULLS  °2  YRS.  A OLDER  NOT  FOR  MILK 
*COWS  A HEIFERS  2 YRS.  A OLDER  FOR  MILK  DATA  FOR  1954  ARE  PRELIMINARY 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  430A-S4(2)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


After  increasing  to  an  all-time  high  of  95  million  in 
January  1954,  inventories  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms 
are  probably  being  reduced  slightly  this  year.  However, 
cow  herds  are  decreasing  little  if  at  all  and  the  capacity 
for  production  of  beef  remains  very  large.  The  supply  for 
consumption  may  not  repeat  the  1954  average  of  near  80 
pounds  per  person,  but  it  will  likely  stay  well  above  70 


pounds. 

A moderate  reduction  in  cattle  numbers  is  the  most 
likely  prospect  for  the  next  few  years,  although  especially 
favorable  range  and  feed  conditions  and  very  strong  demand 
for  beef  could  prevent  it.  Later;  with  population  growing 
and  forage  production  steadily  improving,  a new  uptrend 
would  be  expected. 


Cattle  and  calves  on  fans  January  1,  United  States,  1035-1954 


Year 

All 

cattle 

calves 

Year 

All 

cattle 

and 

calves 

Year 

All 

cattle 

and 

calves 

Ccnrs, 

heifers, 

and 

calves 

for 

■ilk 

Other 

cattle 

and 

calves 

y 

Year 

All 

cattle 

and 

calves 

Cows, 

heifers, 

and 

calves 

for 

■ilk 

Other 

cattle 

and 

calves 

y 

1,000 

head 

17000 

head 

ITO^ 

head 

17555 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,006 

head 

~ — T7555 

head 

17555 

1885 

52,463 

1903 

66,004 

1920 

70,400 

30,251 

40,149 

1937 

66,098 

65,249 

34,853 

31,245 

1886 

54,868 

1904 

66,442 

1921 

68,714 

29,796 

38,918 

1938 

34,774 

30,475 

1887 

56,602 

1905 

66, 111 

1922 

66,795 

67,546 

30,191 

38,604 

1939 

19*0 

66,029 

35,626 

30,403 

1888 

58,599 

1906 

65,009 

1923 

30,655 

36,891 

68,309 

36,432 

31,877 

1889 

59,178 

1907 

63,754 

1924 

65,996 

30,875 

35,121 

1941 

71,755 

37,383 

34,372 

1890 

60,014 

1908 

61,989 

1925 

63,373 

31,058 

32,315 

1942 

76,025 

38,837 

37,188 

1891 

59,968 

1909 

60,774 

1926 

60,576 

30,856 

29,720 

1943 

81,204 

40,240 

40,964 

1892 

58,126 

1910 

58,993 

1927 

58,178 

30,000 

27,378 

1944 

85,334 

41,257 

44,077 

1893 

55,U9 

1911 

57,225 

1928 

57,322 

31,090 

26,232 

1945 

85,573 

40,849 

44,724 

189I* 

51,713 

1912 

55,675 

1929 

58,877 

31,902 

26,975 

1946 

82,235 

38,549 

43,686 

1095 

49,510 

1913 

56,592 

1930 

61,003 

33,082 

27,921 

1947 

80,554 

37,683 

42,871 

1896 

49,205 

1914 

59,461 

1931 

63,030 

33,971 

29,059 

1948 

77,171 

36,169 

41,002 

1097 

50,447 

1915 

63,849 

1932 

• 65,801 

35,365 

30,436 

1949 

76,830 

35,270 

41,560 

1898 

52,868 

1916 

67,438 

1933 

70,260 

36,860 

33,420 

1950 

77,963 

35,455 

42,506 

1099 

55,927 

1917 

70,979 

1934 

74,369 

37,988 

36,381 

1951 

82,025 

35,606 

46,419 

1900 

59,739 

1918 

73,040 

1935 

68,846 

36,357 

32,489 

1952 

87,844 

35,637 

52,207 

1901 

1902 

62,576 

64,418 

1919 

72,094 

1936 

67,847 

35,452 

32,395 

1953 

1954  2/ 

93,637 

9“*, 677 

36,744 

37,587 

56,893 

57,090 

1/  Covs,  heifers  and  calves  not  for  ad.Dc,  and  all  steers  and  bulls.  Crmnnly  called  “beef  cattle.* 

2/  Preliminary. 


Data  published  annually  in  Livestock  on  Fans  January  1 (A 16). 
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U.  S.  PIG  CROPS 


MIL.  HEAD 


100 


Total 





,-**-*  * • • >' 


Fall 


1 1 ■ ■ * ' ‘ ‘ 1 1 ■ 1 1 ‘ 1 1 1 1 1 ■ ■ 


1 1 1 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1954  FALL  PIG  CROP  45  INDICATED  BY  JUNE  INTENTIONS 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  682-  54  (7  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


After  decreasing  in  1952  and  1953,  pig  production  in 
1954  increased  approximately  12  percent.  The  spring  crop 
was  up  13  percent  and  a 10  percent  rise  in  the  fall  crop 
was  indicated  by  farmers’  intentions  on  June  1. 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio  continued  above  average  in  the 
fall  of  1954.  However,  it  was  declining  rapidly  as  increased 


marketings  brought  lower  hog  prices  while  a smaller  corn 
crop  gave  strength  to  com  prices.  Prospects  are  for  no 
more  than  a moderate  further  gain  in  the  number  of  pigs 
saved  in  the  spring  of  1955.  Prices  of  hogs  in  1955  may  be 
at  about  an  average  relation  to  the  price  of  com,  being 
neither  especially  profitable  nor  unprofitable  to  producers. 


Pig  crop*:  Spring,  fall,  ul  total.  United  State*,  1924-54 


Tttr 

PigB  saved 

; Year 

Pigs  saved 

Spring 

Pall 

Total 

Spring  : 

Pall  : 

Total 

Thousand* 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1924 

50,218 

23,847 

74,065 

: 1940 

49,584 

30,282 

79,866 

: 1941 

49,368 

35,584 

34,952 

1925 

47,859 

22,451 

70,310 

: 1942 

61,093 

43,810 

104,903 

1926 

50,579 

24,865 

75,444 

: 1943 

74,223 

47,584 

121,807 

1927 

54,502 

26,744 

81,246 

: 1944 

55,754 

30,905 

86,659 

1928 

52,390 

26  292 

78,682 

1929 

50,479 

25,646 

76,125 

: 1945 

52,216 

34, 611 

86,327 

: 1946 

52,191 

30,503 

82,694 

1930 

49,332 

24,803 

74,135 

: 1947 

52,199 

31,090 

83,239 

1931 

53,984 

29,192 

83,176 

: 1948 

50,468 

33,358 

83,826 

1932 

51,031 

31,494 

82,525 

: 1949 

56,969 

36,275 

93,244 

1933 

53,460 

30,740 

84,200 

1934 

39,698 

17,068 

56,766 

: 1950 

57,935 

39,404 

97,339 

: 1951 

62,007 

39,804 

101,311 

1935 

32,884 

23,260 

56,144 

: 1952 

56,270 

34,961 

91,231 

1936 

41,422 

24,303 

65,725 

: 1953 

49,703 

31,882 

81,535 

1937 

38,525 

23,994 

62,519 

: 1954 

56,066 

1/35,000 

91,066 

193S 

43,289 

28,566 

71,855 

1939 

53,238 

33,714 

86,952 

1/  gatlnat*  of  pig*  **ved  during  fall  of  1954  baaed  upoo  the  farrowing*  Indicated  Tram  breeding  Intention*  report*  and  an  average  — — of 
pig*  saved  per  litter  with  allowance  for  trend. 


Data  published  In  seal-annual  Pig  Crop  Report*  (AMS). 
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HOG-CORN  PRICE  RATIO  AND 
HOG  SLAUGHTER 
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12 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


1930  1940  1950 

79 54  DATA  PARTLY  FORECASTED 

NEG.  885-  54  (7)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  hog-corn  price  ratiousually  foretells  future  changes 
in  the  rate  of  hog  slaughter.  The  ratio  was  high  in  1953, 
when  the  price  or  100  pounds  of  hogs  paid  for  15  bushels 
of  corn.  This  ratio  was  followed  by  an  approximately  12 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  saved  in  1954. 


Hog  slaughter  turned  upward  in  July  1954  and  will  continue 
larger  through  much  or  all  of  1955.  Slaughter  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1955  will  be  considerably  above  the  low 
slaughter  rate  at  the  same  time  of  1954.  By  fall,  the  in- 
crease will  likely  be  less. 


Hog  slaughter  and  hog-corn  pries  ratio.  United  states,  1920-54 


Year 

Hog 

s&lughter 

: Hog -corn 

: price  ratio  1 / 

Year 

Hog 

slaughter 

: Hog-corn 

: price  ratio  l/ 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1920 

61,502 

9-8 

1938 

58,927 

16.0 

1921 

61,818 

13.6 

1939 

66,561 

13.3 

1922 

66,201 

14.4 

1923 

77,508 

8.7 

194c 

77,610 

9.2 

1924 

76,809 

8.2 

1941 

71,397 

14.2 

1942 

78,547 

16.5 

1925 

65,508 

11.4 

1943 

95,226 

13.6 

1926 

62,585 

17.0 

1944 

98,068 

11.6 

1927 

66,195 

12.7 

1928 

72,889 

9.9 

1945 

71,891 

12.8 

1929 

71,012 

10.9 

1946 

76,115 

12.6 

1947 

74,001 

13.6 

1930 

67,272 

11.4 

1948 

70,869 

13.0 

1931 

69,233 

11.7 

1949 

74,997 

15.7 

1932 

71,425 

12.3 

1933  2/ 

79,681 

10.4 

1950 

79,263 

13.7 

1934 

68,760 

7.0 

1951 

85,581 

12.4 

1952 

o6,712 

11.0 

1935 

46,  011 

11.6 

1953 

74,783 

15.0 

1936 

58,730 

13.0 

1954  ii 

74,000 

15.4 

1937 

53,715 

11.1 

1/  United  states  on  farm  basis . 

2J  Includes  those  slaughtered  for  Govei meant  account. 

2/  Partly  forecast. 

Price  data  published  currently  in  Agricultural  Prices  and  slaughter  data  annually  in  Livestock  Slaughter -Meet  and  Lard  Production  report  (AMS) 
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STOCK  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 
ON  FARMS  JAN.  I 


1 1 1 1 I 

1880  1900  1920  1940  1960 


11  WESTERN  STATES  AND  5.  DAK,  DATA  FOR  1954  ARE  PRELIMINARY 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  431-  54  (2)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Numbers  of  stock  sheep  seem  to  be  hovering  around  the 
26  to  28  million  level  to  which  they  declined  during  the 
1940’s.  A small  recovery  during  1950*51  has  been  largely 
erased  by  declines  since.  During  1954,  slaughter  appears 
to  be  exceeding  production,  indicating  fewer  sheep  on 
farms  and  ranches  in  January  1955  than  a year  before. 

Despite  the  reductions  in  inventories,  the  annual  lamb 


crop  has  increased  the  last  4 years.  The  19.54  crop  was  3 
ercent  greater  than  the  1953  crop.  The  lambing  percentage 
ambs  saved  per  100  ewes  on  hand  January  1)  was  a re- 
cord 94  percent. 

Though  numbers  may  stabilize  in  the  next  few  years, 
with  increases  perhaps  more  likely  in  the  South  and  East 
than  the  West,  no  return  to  previous  numbers  is  likely. 


Stock  ahMp  and  laabs:  Ruabar  oo  faraa  January  1,  United  States,  1070-195** 


Year 

: Western 

Texas  : #h#e* 

* State* 

: and  S.  Del. 

[ Retire 
* *heep 
; State* 

Uhl ted  : 
State*  : 

: 

Year 

: Western 

;•  s^ 

:and  8.  Dak. 

’ Retire 
•beep 
[ State* 

Uhited 

8tate* 

I Tear 

: 

Western 

t. — = 

: State* 
:and  8.  Dak. 

; Retire 

sheep 

* States 

Oaltad 

State. 

Thou* . 

Thou*. 

Thou*. 

Thou*.  : 

Thou*. 

Thou*. 

Thou*. 

Thou*. 

Thou*. 

Thou*. 

Thou*. 

Tboos. 

1070 

1,727 

7,227 

27,495 

36,4*9  : 

1099 

2,5** 

23,295 

16,849 

42,608 

: 1928 

4,979 

23,942 

11,760 

40,609 

1071 

1,820 

7,745 

24,1*98 

34,063  : 

1900 

2,417 

25,354 

17,294 

45,065 

: 1929 

5,630 

25,334 

12,517 

43,401 

1072 

1,960 

8,459 

23,893 

34,312  : 

1901 

2,200 

26,551 

17,295 

46,126 

: 1930 

6,304 

26,024 

13,249 

45,577 

1873 

2,100 

9,809 

23,873 

35,782  : 

1902 

2,135 

27,891 

16,170 

46,196 

: 1931 

6,749 

27,252 

13,719 

47,720 

107** 

2,260 

10,629 

23,345 

36,234  : 

1903 

2,100 

27,491 

14,845 

44,436 

: 1932 

6,952 

26,702 

14,020 

47,602 

1875 

2,1*00 

12,336 

22,501 

37,237  : 

1904 

2,000 

25,620 

14,200 

41,900 

! 1933 

7,444 

25,857 

14,002 

47,303 

1876 

2,518 

13,206 

21,753 

37,477  : 

1905 

2,000 

24,570 

13,840 

4o,4lO 

1 1934 

8,059 

26,001 

14,104 

40,244 

1877 

2,896 

14,099 

21,152 

38,147  : 

1906 

2,000 

25,620 

14,345 

41,965 

: 1935 

7,092 

24,770 

14,277 

46,139 

1878 

3,106 

13,965 

21,791 

30,942  : 

1907 

2,000 

26,475 

14,985 

43,460 

: 1936 

7,234 

24,022 

14,179 

45,435 

1879 

3.505 

15,022 

23,151 

41,678  : 

1906 

2,100 

27,360 

15,635 

45,095 

: 1937 

8,750 

22,090 

13,611 

45,251 

i860 

3,715 

16,279 

24,873 

41*. 067  : 

1909 

2,200 

26,931 

15,967 

47,098 

: 1938 

9,100 

22,256 

13,616 

44,972 

1801 

4,230 

17,000 

26,141 

47,371  : 

1910 

2,190 

28,770 

15,979 

46,939 

: 1939 

9,191 

22,620 

13,652 

45,463 

1882 

4,86** 

17,607 

26,1*12 

40,003  : 

1911 

2,240 

27,762 

16,053 

46,055 

1 1940 

9,375 

22,787 

14,104 

46,266 

1803 

6,200 

17,836 

26,899 

50,935  : 

1912 

2,300 

25,842 

14,830 

42,972 

: 1941 

9,656 

23,360 

14,425 

47,441 

180** 

6,600 

17,926 

26,575 

51,101  : 

1913 

2,200 

25,056 

13,208 

40,544 

: 1942 

10,332 

24,112 

14,902 

49,346 

1085 

6,620 

17,536 

25,46 4 

49,620  : 

1914 

2,200 

24,050 

11,809 

38,059 

: 1943 

10,539 

22,998 

14,659 

48,196 

1886 

5,675 

17,41*8 

23,531 

46,654  : 

1915 

2,240 

23,598 

10,425 

36,263 

: 1944 

10,117 

21,060 

13,093 

44,270 

1807 

5,150 

17,276 

21,791 

41*, 217  • 

1916 

2,327 

23,776 

10,157 

36,260 

: 1945 

9,611 

18,630 

11,366 

39,609 

1888 

5,150 

17,321 

20,540 

43,011  : 

1917 

2,200 

22,754 

10,292 

35,246 

: 1946 

9,130 

16,406 

9,989 

35,525 

1889 

5,01*7 

17,234 

20,001* 

42,365  : 

1910 

2,250 

23,270 

11,104 

36,704 

1 1947 

8,126 

14,530 

9,149 

31,805 

1890 

5,047 

17,534 

20,112 

42,693  : 

1919 

2,600 

23,843 

11,917 

38,360 

: 1948 

7,395 

13,696 

8,395 

29,406 

1891 

4,900 

18,013 

20,969 

43,882  : 

1920 

3,360 

22,173 

11,795 

37,328 

: 1949 

6,360 

12,975 

7,605 

26,940 

1892 

4,700 

10,1*07 

21,1*1*1 

1*4,628  : 

1921 

3,850 

20,624 

10,952 

35,426 

: 1950 

6,407 

12,267 

7,420 

26,102 

1893 

4,335 

10,875 

21,357 

44,567  : 

1922 

3,650 

19,689 

10,026 

33,365 

: 1951 

6,746 

12,668 

7,839 

27,253 

189*. 

3,814 

19,002 

20,598 

43,1*11*  : 

1923 

3,490 

19,320 

9,787 

32,597 

i 1952 

6,071 

13,453 

8,526 

20,050 

1895 

3,738 

19,592 

18,497 

4i,027  ; 

1924 

3,625 

19,508 

9,726 

32,859 

: 1953 

5,464 

13,412 

8,824 

27,700 

1896 

3,065 

19,806 

16,658 

39,609  : 

1925 

4,014 

20,407 

10,040 

34,469 

: 1954  1/ 

5,191 

13,003 

0,711 

26,905 

1097 

2,789 

20,699 

15,403 

38,891  ! 

1926 

4,134 

21,165 

10,420 

35,719 

1898 

2,650 

21,598 

15,849 

40,097  : 

1927 

4,607 

22,437 

11,023 

38,067 

1/  Preliminary. 

Data  published  animal  l v in  Livestock  oo  Taras  January  1 (Ale) . 
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In  the  two  years  ending  in  June  1954,  the  number  of 
milk  cows  in  the  U.  S.  increased  4.5  percent  or  about  2 
million  head.  Numbers  declined  in  a number  of  States  in 
which  dairy  products  account  for  a relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  total  cash  receipts  and  an  alternative  use  for 
resources  was  available.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many 


States  where  dairying  is  relatively  more  important,  numbers 
of  milk  cows  increased  further.  Continued  lower  dairy 
prices  relative  to  feed  in  the  next  year  or  two  will  tend  to 
reduce  cow  numbers.  The  extent  of  any  reduction  will  be 
influenced,  as  usual,  by  trends  in  returns  from  alternative 
opportunities. 


Milk  cows  and  milk  production  on  farms,  United  States,  1928-54 


fear 

Ccw  numbers  and 

milk  production 

Milk  covs  1/  : 

Milk  production 
per  cov  2/ 

Total  milk 
production  2/ 

Milk  covs 

: Milk  production  : 

per  cov 

Total  milk 
production 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Million  pounds 

Index  numbers  (1935-39=100) 

1928 

21,223 

k,5l6 

95,843 

90.1 

102.6 

92.5 

1929 

21,618 

k,579 

98,988 

91.8 

104.0 

95.5 

1930 

22,218 

k,508 

100,158 

94.4 

102.4 

96.7 

1931 

23,108 

4,459 

103 ,029 

98.1 

101.3 

99. k 

1932 

2k, 105 

4,307 

103,810 

102.4 

97.8 

100.2 

1933 

25,062 

4,180 

104,762 

106.4 

94.9 

101.1 

193k 

25,198 

k,033 

101,621 

107.0 

91.6 

98.1 

1935 

2k, 187 

4,184 

101,205 

102.7 

95.1 

97.7 

19’ 6 

23,727 

4,316 

102,410 

100.8 

98.0 

98.8 

1937 

23 , 3k0 

k,366 

101,908 

99.1 

99.2 

98.3 

1930 

23,215 

k,55fl 

105,807 

98.6 

103.5 

102.1 

1939 

23,273 

k,589 

106,792 

98.8 

104.2 

103.1 

1940 

23,671 

4,622 

109,412 

100.5 

105.0 

105.6 

1941 

24,288 

k,738 

115 ,088 

103.1 

107.6 

111.1 

1942 

25,027 

4,736 

118,533 

106.3 

107.6 

Ilk.  4 

19«*3 

25,k51 

k ,598 

117,01? 

108.1 

104.4 

112.9 

1944 

25,597 

k,572 

117,023 

108.7 

103.8 

112.9 

1945 

25,033 

k,787 

119,828 

106.3 

108.7 

115.6 

1946 

24,089 

4,886 

117,697 

102.3 

111.0 

113.6 

19k7 

23,329 

5,007 

116,814 

99.1 

113.7 

112.7 

1948 

22,336 

5,044 

112,671 

9k. 9 

114.6 

108.7 

1949 

22.02U 

5,272 

116,103 

93.5 

119.7 

112.0 

1950 

21,944 

5,314 

116,602 

93.2 

120.7 

112.5 

1951 

21,616 

5,31”* 

114,841 

91.8 

120.7 

110.8 

1952 

21,615 

5,329 

115,197 

91.8 

121.0 

111.2 

1953  3/ 

22.2S6 

5,447 

121,219 

04.5 

123.7 

117.0 

195k  5/ 

22,550 

5,500 

124,000 

95-8 

124.9 

119.7 

i / du-l.er  on  fares  during  year  excluding  heifers  that  have  not  freshened.  2/  "deludes  milk  sucked  by  calves  and  el  Ik  produced  hy  covs 

not  on  fares.  Preliminary.  V Partly  forecast. 


Data  published  !n  Farm  production,  Disposition,  and  Income  from  Milk  (AMS). 
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PRICE  RATIOS  AND  THE  DAIRYMAN 
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NEC.  1 074-  54  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  price  of  manufacturing  milk  has  been  lower  than 
average  in  recent  years  relative  to  prices  of  beef  cattle 
and  hogs.  In  the  last  2 years,  however,  prices  of  beef 
cattle  have  declined  more  than  milk.  The  less  favorable 
relationship  of  milk  prices  to  hog  prices  in  the  last  year 
brought  about  a down-turn  in  milk  cow  numbers  in  a number 


of  important  hog-producing  States.  The  milk-feed  price 
ratio  nas  dropped  somewhat  below  average  and  the  butter- 
fat-feed  price  ratio  is  considerably  below.  The  combined 
effects  of  these  relationships,  if  continued,  are  likely  to 
bring  about  an  adjustment  in  milk  cow  numbers  and  possi- 
bly discourage  further  increases  in  total  milk  output. 


Price  and  price  ratios  of  dal^'  products  and  meat  animals,  and  value  of  rations  In  milk  and 
butter  fat  areas,  United  States,  1930-5**  1 / 


Year 

Milk  : 

delivered  : 
to  conden-: 
series  : 

per  cvt.  : 

Prices  receive 

by  farmers 

Value  of  rations 
per  cvt. 

Price  ratios  2/ 

Milk 

delivered 
to  plants 
and  dealers, 

per  cvt. 

Butterfat, 
per  It. 

Hogs, 

per 

cvt. 

Beef 
cattle, 
per  cvt. 

Milk  | 

areas  [ 

Butterfat 

areas 

Milk-feed 

Butterfat - 
feed 

Condensery 

milk-hog 

: Condensery 
: mill- -beef 
: cattle 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Cents 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

7530 

1.67 

2.23 

35.0 

8.67 

7.87 

1.81 

1.46 

1.23 

24.0 

-19 

.22 

1531 

1.18 

1.70 

25.4 

5-80 

5.60 

1.28 

-99 

1-34 

26.0 

.21 

.21 

1532 

.e$ 

1.26 

18.1 

3-39 

4.27 

.96 

-74 

1-31 

2b  .2 

.27 

.21 

1533 

• 96 

1.31 

18.8 

3.50 

3-73 

1.09 

.84 

1.21 

23-3 

.28 

.26 

1531* 

1.14 

1.55 

23.0 

L.22 

4.10 

1.43 

1-25 

1.09 

18.7 

.26 

.28 

1935 

1-35 

1.74 

28.5 

6.75 

6.21 

1 55 

1-39 

1-13 

21.0 

.16 

.22 

1536 

1.56 

1.50 

32.5 

9.36 

5.90 

1-54 

1-36 

1.24 

24.6 

.17 

.27 

1937 

1-57 

2.00 

33-7 

9-73 

7.01 

1.82 

1.63 

1.12 

21.8 

.16 

.22 

1538 

1.25 

1.7b 

26.5 

7.80 

6.57 

1.33 

1.06 

1.32 

25.1 

.lb 

.19 

1539 

1.24 

1.72 

24.2 

0.31 

7.13 

1-32 

1.07 

1-29 

22.6 

.20 

.17 

IvLO 

1.38 

1.8L 

28.5 

5.**2 

7.48 

1-43 

1.19 

1-29 

24.0 

.26 

.18 

iy*i 

i.ei 

2.21 

34.4 

9.1L 

8.75 

1.58 

1-30 

1-39 

26.4 

.20 

.21 

2.08 

2.60 

40.5 

13.10 

10.60 

1-96 

1.66 

1-32 

24.4 

.16 

.20 

1:A3 

2.61 

2/3-22 

3/51.0 

13.80 

12.00 

2-39 

2.09 

1-35 

24.8 

.15 

.22 

i$M 

2.66 

3/3.71 

3/56-3 

13.10 

11.00 

2.74 

2.39 

1-38 

24.4 

.20 

.24 

1945 

2.63 

2/3- 7L 

2/61.3 

14.10 

2/12-30 

2.67 

2.31 

l.42 

27-5 

.19 

.21 

1946 

3.36 

2/“-35 

1/73- 4 

17.30 

3/14-50 

3-16 

2.77 

1.38 

26.8 

.19 

.23 

1947 

3.1.6 

1.36 

73-0 

24.20 

18.50 

3-70 

j-J7 

1.10 

21.8 

.14 

• 19 

19W 

3.50 

4.89 

78.6 

23-30 

22.40 

3-93 

3-53 

1.26 

22-5 

.17 

.16 

1949 

2.81 

4. Cl 

62.1 

18.30 

19-90 

3-H 

2.67 

1.28 

23-3 

.15 

.14 

1950 

2.87 

3.93 

62.2 

18.20 

23.10 

3-16 

2.78 

1.24 

22.4 

.16 

.12 

1951 

3-53 

L.63 

71-3 

20.20 

28.80 

3-58 

3-24 

1-29 

22.0 

.18 

.12 

1952 

3.7“ 

3.85 

75-2 

18.00 

24.80 

3-84 

3-37 

1.28 

22-3 

.21 

.15 

1953  4/ 

3-11 

L.36 

65-9 

21.60 

16.60 

3-50 

3-08 

1-25 

21-5 

.14 

.19 

1956  i/ 

2.80 

3-90 

58.O 

3.40 

3-00 

1-15 

19.0 

•13 

.17 

1.'  Tii. rle  evere^e  of  monthly  data.  2 [ Pounds  of  feed  equivalent  in  value  to~l  pound  of  milk  delivered  to  plants  and  dealers  or  1 pound "oT- 
butterfat;  pounds  of  hog  and  beef  cattle  equivalent  in  value  to  1 pound  of  milk  purchased  by  condenseries . 3 / Includes  subsidy  pav-^nts. 

4/  Preliminary . 5 / Partly  forecast. 


Sasic  data  published  in  Agricultural  Prices  (AMS). 
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MILK  AND  THE  CONSUMER 


* FLUID  WHOLE  MILK  A HD  MILK  EQUIVALENT  OF  CREAM  0 PER  PERSON 

U.  $.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1 076  - 54  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Combined  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  since 
the  war  ended  has  been  slightly  above  pre-World  JEatJt 
levels,  although  not  as  high  as  the  record  in  the  mid-1940’s. 
The  rise  in  retail  milk  prices  since  1940  has  'fclosely 


paralleled  the  increase  in  consumer  incomes.  The  decline 
in  milk  prices  to  farmers  the  past  year  has  been  associated 
with  some  reduction  at  retail  which  has  tended  to  induce  a 
a slight  rise  in  consumption. 


Consumption,  prices  and  retail  value  of  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  compared  with 
consumer  incomes,  United  States,  1924-54 


Year 

Consumption, 
per  person, 
actual 
quantity 

Index  numbers  (1947-49=100) 

Year 

Consumption, 
per  person, 
actual 
quantity 

Index  numbers  (1947-49=100) 

Consumption, 
per  person 

Computed 
price  1/ 

PetslI 
value, 
per  person 

’ Disposable 
[ income,  per 
) person  2/ 

Consumption 
per  person 

: Computed 
: price  if 

Retail 
value, 
per  person 

'Disposable 
' incaae,  per 
; person  2/ 

Pounds 

Pounds 

192k 

336 

94 

58 

5k 

k9.3 

: 1940 

331 

92 

55 

51 

46.5 

1925 

337 

9k 

61 

57 

51.4 

: 19ki 

33k 

93 

60 

56 

56.3 

1926 

338 

9k 

61 

57 

52.6 

: 19k2 

35k 

99 

67 

66 

70. k 

1927 

336 

9k 

62 

59 

52.0 

: 19k3 

371 

103 

71 

74 

79-0 

1920 

337 

9k 

63 

59 

52.7 

: 19kk 

381 

106 

73 

77 

85.7 

1929 

3k0 

95 

65 

61 

55.1 

: 1945 

399 

111 

7k 

82 

86.8 

: 19k6 

309 

108 

85 

92 

90-9 

1930 

337 

9k 

62 

58 

kfl.8 

: 19k7 

369 

103 

9k 

97 

9k. 8 

1931 

335 

93 

5k 

50 

kl.5 

: 19k8 

355 

99 

106 

104 

103.3 

1932 

339 

9k 

k5 

42 

31-k 

: 19k9 

352 

98 

100 

99 

101.9 

1933 

337 

9k 

k3 

kl 

29. k 

193k 

322 

90 

47 

42 

33-3 

: 1950 

3k9 

97 

98 

96 

109.7 

1935 

326 

91 

50 

k6 

37.0 

: 1951 

352 

98 

111 

109 

118.3 

1936 

330 

92 

53 

k9 

kl.8 

: 1952 

352 

98 

117 

115 

121.9 

1937 

331 

92 

55 

51 

kk.6 

: 1953  3/ 

350 

97 

115 

113 

126.5 

1538 

329 

92 

5k 

50 

ko.9 

: 195k  y 

355 

9° 

113 

112 

125-7 

1939 

332 

92 

53 

49 

k3-5 

1/  Cream  was  valued  at  a ime  prices,  milk  equivalent  basis,  as  milk.  Milk  and  cream  consumed  on  farms  was  ■valued  at  average  prices  received  by 
farmers  free  combined  r.ilk  and  cream  marketings.  Milk  and  cream  consumed  off  farms  was  valued  at  retail  prices,  as  computed  by  the  AMS  (from 
EL3  data)  for  use  in  determining  gross  marketing  margins.  The  unit  value  of  milk  consumed  by  the  civilian  population  was  determined  by  dividing 
the  total  value  by  the  total  quantity  consumed  by  the  number  of  people. 

2/  1924-28  estimates  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  based  on  national  income  data  publisher  by  U.3.  Department  of  Commerce;  1929-54,  cased 
on*”total  disposable  income,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  total  U.  S.  population  July  1. 

3/  Preliminary. 

4/  Tentative  indication. 


Per  Capita  Output  and  Use 

MILK  PRODUCTS 
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* CIVILIAN  CONSUMPTION 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  1077-  54  (8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


An  apparent  change  in  consumer  tastes  and  prefer- 
ences, together  with  a rise  in  consumer  incomes,  has 
helped  bring  about  substantial  increases  in  consumption 
of  cheese  and  ice  cream.  Consumption  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  increased  steadily  until  1950  but  in  recent  years  has 
declined  somewhat.  This  mainly  reflected  increased 


supplies  of  fresh  skimmed  milk  in  practically  all  markets, 
which  reduced  the  need  for  nonfat  dry  milk  for  making 
skimmed  milk  products.  Consumption  of  butter  began  to 
decline  in  the  mid-1930’s,  dropped  sharply  under  wartime 
conditions,  and  has  drifted  to  still  lower  levels  in  the 
postwar  period. 


Production  and  consumption  per  person,  selected  deiry  products.  United  States,  1920-51* 


t 

s 

T MT  \ 

Cheese,  whole 
■Ilk  end  pert 
skis 

Butter 
(Creamery 
and  fane) 

Ice  : 

cream  : 
: (product: 

: weight): 

Nonfat  dry 
nrilk 

n 

a 

:: 

Cheese,  Wiole 
nilk  and  part 
skim 

Butter 
(Creamery 
and  farm) 

: Ice  : 

: cream  : 

: (product: 

: weight): 

Nonfat  dry 
milk 

Produc- 

tion 

Con- 

natp- 

tion 

: 

Pro due-  : 
tion  : 

Con- 

sume 

tion 

’ Con-  * 

; ouap-  ; 

; tion  ; 

: 

Produc-  : 
tion  : 

Con- 

sump- 

tion 

Produc- 

tion 

Con- 

sump- 

tion 

Produc- 

tion 

Con- 

sump- 

tion 

! 0on-  ' 

: * 
su^>- 
’ tion 

: 

Produc-  : 
tion  : 

COD- 

*um>- 

tion 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

s 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

11). 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1920 

3.9 

l*.o 

lit. 6 

lit  .6 

7.5 

0.2 

0.2 

c 191*0 

5.9 

5.9 

16.7 

16.7 

11.2 

2.1* 

2.2 

1921 

3.9 

U.l 

15.9 

16.0 

7.5 

.2 

.2 

a 19ltl 

7.1 

5.8 

16.8 

15.8 

13.1* 

2.7 

2.1* 

1922 

3.9 

U.2 

16.8 

16.9 

8.0 

•2 

.2 

a 191*2 

8.1 

6.3 

15.6 

15.7 

15.6 

1*U 

2.5 

1923 

U«1 

la.lt 

17.6 

17.6 

8.9 

.it 

.1* 

= 191*3 

7.2 

lt.9 

ll*.5 

11.7 

12.9 

3.7 

2.1 

1921* 

i*.i 

lt.5 

17.9 

17.6 

8.7 

•U 

.1* 

a 191*1* 

7.2 

l*.8 

13.0 

11.8 

llj.1 

U.2 

1.5 

1925 

U.3 

lt.6 

17.7 

17.8 

9.6 

•U 

•U 

n 191*5 

7.9 

6.6 

12.0 

10.8 

1S.S 

L.5 

1.9 

1926 

3.9 

lt.6 

17.9 

18.1 

9.1* 

.5 

.5 

a 191*6 

7.7 

6.6 

10.5 

10.1* 

22.8 

U.6 

3.2 

1927 

3.8 

1*.5 

18.1 

18.0 

9.8 

.6 

.7 

a 191*7 

8a 

6.8 

11.2 

U.l 

19.8 

U.6 

2.9 

1928 

3.9 

17.3 

17.3 

9.8 

.8 

.8 

a 191*8 

7.1* 

6.8 

10.1 

9.9 

18.2 

U.6 

3.3 

1929 

l*.o 

lt.6 

17.7 

17.3 

10.6 

1.1 

1J. 

a 191*9 

7.9 

7.2 

11.2 

10.1* 

17.1* 

6.2 

3.2 

1930 

i»a 

lt.6 

17.2 

17.3 

9.6 

1.J* 

1.3 

a 1950 

7.7 

7.6 

10.7 

10.6 

17.0 

5.7 

3.6 

1931 

U.o 

It.  5 

17.8 

18.0 

8.5 

1.1* 

1 J* 

a 1951 

7.1* 

7.1 

9.3 

9.5 

17.1 

1».5 

U.2 

1932 

3.9 

lt.lt 

18.2 

18.2 

6.2 

1.1* 

1.1* 

a 1952 

7.3 

7.5 

8.9 

8.6 

17.6 

5.U 

U.6 

1933 

U.3 

lt.5 

18.7 

17.9 

6.0 

1.5 

1.1* 

= 19S3V. 

8.0 

7.1 

10.2 

8.6 

17.8 

7.1* 

U.0 

1931* 

lt.6 

It. 8 

17.8 

18.3 

7.0 

l.S 

1.5 

a 1951*2/: 

8.5 

7.1* 

10.1* 

9.0 

17.6 

7.5 

U.o 

1935 

1*.9 

5.2 

17.1 

17.3 

8.0 

1.5 

1.6 

s 

1936 

5.0 

5.1* 

16.7 

16.6 

9.1* 

1.7 

1.7 

s 

1937 

S.o 

5.5 

16.3 

16.5 

io.5 

1.9 

1.9 

s 

1938 

5.5 

5.8 

17.1 

16.lt 

10.2 

2.2 

2.1 

= 

1939 

5.1* 

5.8 

16.7 

17.2 

10.8 

2.0 

2.1 

1/  Preliminary. 

7/  Partly  forecast. 

Consumption  data  published  currently  in  The  National  Food  Situation  (AMS). 
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USE  OF  MILK  IN  1953 


MILK  FAT 


„ „ , , , , l0r  MILK  SOLIDS 

0.7%  Sold  for  export  1.1%^  NOT-FAT 

1.8%  Sold  to  military  1.2%“ — 


2.7%  Fed  Mv'S'0f  25.2%' 
or  wasted  * 

Sold  to 

7.9%  government  A 5.9%" 

( PRICE  SUPPORT  ) 


— 86.9%  Sold  to  civilians  66.6%- — 


* PARTLY  USED  ON  FARMS  A INCLUDES  QUANTITIES  LATER  TRANSFERRED  TO  OTHER  OUTLETS 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  888-  54  (7)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Output  of  the  American  dairy  industry  is  used  almost 
entirely  in  this  country.  Practically  all  of  the  milk  fat 
is  used  for  food  but  about  one-fourth  of  the  solids-not-fat 
is  fed  to  animals  or  wasted.  In  1953,  8 percent  of  the 
milk  fat  and  6 percent  of  the  nonfat  was  purchased  by  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  (in  the  form  of  butter,  cheese 
and  dry  milk)  under  the  price-support  program.  Purchases 
in  the  first  half  of  this  marketing  year  were  less  than  a 
year  earlier. 


On  One-Man  Dairy  Farm 


HOW  BETTER  COWS  AND 
PRACTICES  BOOST  DAIRY 

Labor  Income  o f Op  erator: 

With  Usual  Practices* 


BETTER 

INCOME 


AVERAGE  COWS 
GOOD  COWS 


$ 1.553 


S 2,959 


With  I mproved 


Practices  * 


AVERAGE  COWS 
GOOD  COWS 


$ 2,734 


BASED  ON  DATA  FROM  " REDUCING  DAIRY  COSTS  ON  MICHIGAN  FARMS."  MICHIGAN  AGR.  EXP.  STA.  SPECIAL 
BULL.  376  IBAE  COOPERATING) 

INCOME  DATA  BASED  ON  1945-49  PRICE  LEVEL  *CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION  PRACTICES 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.49335-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Attainment  of  optimum  efficiency  in  dairy  farming  in- 
volves the  use  of  improved  practices  in  many  phases  of  the 
farm  business.  Benefits  from  improved  crop  and  livestock 
practices  are  not  fully  realized  unless  good  cows  are  used. 
An  operator  of  a one-man  dairy  farm  in  southeastern  Michi- 


gan could  expect  to  about  double  his  labor  income  by 
either  changing  to  better  practices  or  better  cows.  If  he 
did  both  he  could  expect  more  than  a threefold  increase  in 
his  labor  income  at  the  1945-49  price  level. 
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Egg  and  poultry  prices  have  risen  less  since  prewar 
than  the  prices  received  by  farmers  for  other  livestock 
products  or  the  prices  received  for  all  farm  commodities. 
This  reflects  the  large  increase  in  production  of  eggs, 
broilers,  and  turkeys  resulting  from  improved  feeding, 
breeding,  and  management  methods.  Despite  the  smaller 


postwar  increases  in  poultry  prices  than  in  others,  in  past 
years  the  industry  in  general  has  been  sufficiently  profit- 
able to  induce  expansion  in  output.  The  1954  prices, 
however,  are  unfavorable  to  producers  which  may  result 
in  an  adjustment  in  1955  output  of  poultry  for  meat  and  of 
birds  raised  for  laying  flock  replacement. 


Egg  and  poultry  prices : Avar  age  a received  by  farmers,  compared 
vlth  other  prices.  United  States,  1930-58 


Tear 

Prices  received  by  farmers 

t 

t 

Indexes  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
(1935-39  - 100) 

Broilers 

Per  pound  : 

: t 

i Turkeys  • 

Eggs  per 
do  sen 

1 

: Poultry 

* and  eggs 

: 

i 

t Meat 

: animals 

: Dairy 

: products 

An  farm 
comaodities 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1930 

20.2 

23.7 

116 

118 

119 

117 

1931 

19.3 

17.6 

89 

78 

93 

81 

1932 

12.8 

18.2 

78 

58 

72 

61 

1933 

11.6 

13.8 

67 

50 

73 

65 

193k 

19.3 

15.1 

17.0 

81 

58 

85 

88 

1935 

20.0 

20.1 

23.8 

105 

98 

96 

102 

1936 

20.6 

15.6 

21.8 

105 

101 

105 

107 

1937 

21.8 

18.1 

21.3 

101 

111 

no 

118 

1938 

19.0 

17.5 

20.3 

100 

97 

97 

81 

1939 

17.0 

15.7 

17.8 

87 

98 

92 

89 

1980 

17.3 

15.2 

18.0 

89 

92 

101 

93 

1981 

18.8 

19.9 

23.5 

111 

122 

118 

116 

1982 

22.9 

27.5 

30.0 

138 

159 

137 

189 

1983 

28.6 

32.7 

37.1 

178 

178 

166 

180 

1988 

28.8 

33.9 

32.5 

161 

162 

187 

188 

1985 

29.5 

33.7 

37.7 

180 

177 

192 

193 

1986 

32.7 

36.3 

37.6 

183 

212 

225 

221 

1987 

32.3 

36.5 

85.3 

203 

281 

229 

258 

1988 

36.0 

86.8 

87.2 

220 

309 

253 

268 

1989 

28.2 

35.2 

85.2 

201 

266 

212 

238 

1950 

27.8 

32.8 

36.3 

169 

291 

209 

281 

1951 

28.6 

37.8 

87.8 

207 

350 

280 

282 

1952 

28.8 

33.6 

81.6 

187 

302 

258 

269 

1953 

27.1 

33.6 

87.6 

201 

255 

229 

281 

1958  1/ 

169 

250 

209 

231 

1/  A a estimated  in  August. 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices  and  supplements  (ATE). 
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OUTPUT  OF  POULTRY  AND  EGGS 
COMPARED  TO  OTHER  PRODUCTS 


Because  of  gains  in  the  efficiency  of  production,  costs 
per  unit  for  poultry  products  have  not  risen  as  much  as  the 
unit  prices  for  feed,  labor  and  other  costs.  As  a con- 
sequence, poultry  and  egg  production  has  increased  more 


than  output  of  meat  animals,  milk,  or  all  farm  commodities 
combined,  despite  the  smaller  post-war  price  rises  for 
poultry  products. 


Egg  and  poultry  production,  conpared  with  Indexes  of  production 
of  other  fan  coaaodlties,  Uhl  tad  States,  1935-5* 


Tear 

Production  1/ 

Indexes  of  volva 

as  of  fsn  narkstlngs  and 

1935-39  - 100  2/ 

boas  consnptlon 

see* 

j chickens 

: 

: Broilers 

Turkeys 

Poultry  1 

and 

Nut  1 

t 

Dairy 

products 

1 All  fmrm 

1 ccnodltlM 

t 

Million 

do  sen 

Millions 

Millions 

Minions 

1935 

2,801 

58* 

*3 

20 

92 

90 

98 

90 

1936 

2,878 

630 

53 

27 

96 

103 

99 

97 

1937 

3,130 

567 

68 

26 

102 

96 

99 

101 

1938 

3,113 

55* 

82 

26 

100 

101 

101 

10* 

1939 

3,237 

602 

106 

31 

108 

108 

101 

107 

1935-39 

3,032 

587 

70 

26 

100 

100 

100 

100 

19*0 

3,309 

571 

1*3 

35 

111 

lie 

105 

no 

19*1 

3, **91 

610 

192 

32 

119 

117 

109 

112 

19*2 

*,051 

687 

288 

33 

136 

132 

Ilk 

123 

19*3 

*,5*« 

87* 

285 

31 

158 

1*7 

112 

189 

19** 

*,878 

791 

27* 

35 

162 

15* 

115 

136 

19*5 

*,685 

792 

366 

k£ 

166 

1*9 

118 

136 

19*6 

*,66* 

702 

293 

k2 

159 

1*6 

116 

133 

19*7 

*,615 

653 

310 

36 

155 

1*6 

115 

137 

i9*a 

*,575 

555 

371 

31 

150 

133 

in 

133 

19*9 

*,680 

597 

513 

*1 

16* 

138 

ns 

1*1 

1950 

*,895 

565 

631 

** 

173 

139 

us 

136 

1951 

*,939 

571 

806 

51 

18* 

1** 

112 

138 

1952 

5,082 

5*5 

887 

61 

192 

1*9 

11* 

1V2 

1953 

5,1*2 

515 

986 

56 

195 

15* 

120 

1*9 

195*  j/ 

205 

158 

125 

1*8 

1/  Tar  chickens,  broilers,  and  turkeys,  sales  fren  fane  plus  consnptlon  an  fans  share  produced.  2j  Converted  frost  the  Index  of  the  ruluns 
of  fan  Marketings  and  hone  consuaptlon,  19^7-^9-100.  As  a at  lasted  in  August. 

Data  froa  Egg  and  Poultry  Production  reports  (AM}). 
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INCREASES  IN  EFFICIENCY 
IN  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 


ANNUAL  EGG 
PRODUCTION 
PER  LAYER 


BROILER  MEAT 
PRODUCTION 
(LBS.)  PER  100 
LBS.  FEED  * 


TURKEYS 
RAISED  PER 
100  BROODED 

* BASED  ON  TRIALS  BY  USDA  (19251  AND  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  (1952) 

U.  5.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1053-  54  (8  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


More  economical  egg  and  poultry  meat  production  has 
followed  from  the  adoption  of  practices  based  on  findings 
in  genetics,  nutrition,  disease  control,  and  poultry  man- 
agement. The  effects  of  these  are  intertwined.  For  ex- 
ample, closer  culling,  a management  practice,  has  tended 
to  increase  annual  egg  production  per  layer  kept  during 


the  year;  but  electric  lights,  better  balanced  rations,  pro- 
tection from  epidemic  diseases,  and  improved  genetic 
strains  have  also  contributed.  Advances  in  genetics  and 
nutrition  have  been  relatively  more  important  for  meat 
production  from  broilers  and  turkeys  than  comparable 
advances  for  egg  production. 


Data  Illustrating  Increased  efficiency  In  the  poultry  industry 


Source 

of 

Initial  observation 

Recent  observation 

Percentage  change 
initial  to  recent 

data 

Tear 

Level 

Tear 

Level 

observation 

Egg S 

Annual  egg 
production 
per  layer 
kept  during 
the  yesir 

y 

1925 

112  HP 

1953 

lBl  eggs 

♦62 

Broilers 

Meat  pro- 
duction per 

100  lb.  feed 

y 

19B5 

22.8  lb. 

1952 

37.5  ID. 

♦30 

Turkeys 

Hxaher  raised 
per  100  brood- 
ed ( survivors 
after  death 

lOfli) 

2/ 

1937 

73  turkeys 

1953 

91  turkeys 

♦24 

1/  Respective  annual  issues  of  Production,  Disposition,  and  dross  Tnrni  . . . Chickens  and  Lg gs",  AMB. 
2/  Agricultural  Econoslca  Research,  vol.  V,  Ho.  4,  Oct.  1953,  p.72  and  ff. 


2/  Respective  annual  Issues  of  "Production,  Disposition,  and  Gross  Income,  . . Turkeys" , A 16. 
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fk  POULTRY  PRODUCT/ FEED 

PRICE  RATIOS 

“N  * > » 


LBS. 
16 


Egg-feed 


19S4  EST. 

1925  1930  1935  1940  1945  195(Tl955 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1047-54(8)  A GRICULTU  RAL  M ARK  ET  IN  G SE  R VICE 


Feed  costs  make  up  the  major  part  of  production  costs 
for  both  poultry  and  eggs.  Therefore,  changes  in  relation- 
ship between  feed  prices  and  the  prices  of  poultry  products 
are  indicators  over  short  periods  of  the  relative  profit- 
ability of  poultry  enterprises.  The  1954  ratios  are  now 


estimated  to  be  at  or  near  their  lowest  points  since  records 
began.  Although  the  efficiency  of  producing  eggs  and 
poultry  has  improved  in  the  last  25  years,  the  1954  ratios 
are  so  low  that  this  year  is  not  expected  to  be  a good  one 
for  poultry  men. 


Poultry. pr oduct  / feed  price  ratio*  end  poultry  ration  co*t,  1924-51* 


Ratio  1/ 

Average 
fan  value 
’ of  poultry 
ration 

It  I 

II  I 

:*  t 

it  s 

I : Tear  t 

tt  t 

it  t 

Ratio  1/ 

| Averags 

fan  vain# 
of  poultry 
ration 

Tear  1 

leg- 

feed 

« 

s Chicken- 
t feed 

t 

t 

Turkey- 

feed 

Igg. 

feed 

t t 

t t 

t Chicken-  t 

feed  t 

t 1 

t t 

Turkey- 

feed 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Dollar* 

tt  t 

tt  t 

Pound* 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Dollars 

1984  i 

12.7 

8.2 

2.35 

tt  s 

tt  1940  t 

11.5 

8.3 

8.4 

1.68 

1985  : 

13.4 

8.1 

2-53 

it  1941  t 

13-5 

9.0 

9.2 

1-83 

1926  : 

14.3 

9-9 

2.21 

::  1942  t 

14.2 

8.9 

9.8 

2.21 

1987  I 

12.2 

8.8 

2-31 

tt  1943  t 

14.5 

9.6 

11.1 

2.66 

1928  i 

12.  4 

8.6 

2.47 

tt  1944  t 

11.5 

8.6 

10.8 

2.94 

1929  : 

13-9 

9-7 

2-32 

tt  1945  t 

13-4 

9.4 

11.5 

2.91 

tt  1946  t 

11.3 

8.2 

9-7 

3-47 

1930  i 

12.1 

8.9 

2.08 

tt  1947  1 

11.1 

6.9 

7-7 

4.17 

1931  : 

12.9 

10.5 

1.49 

tt  1948  t 

11.4 

7.6 

9-8 

4.29 

1932  « 

14.4 

10.2 

1.14 

it  1949  t 

13.2 

7.8 

11.0 

3-46 

1933  : 

11.6 

7-2 

8.1 

1.35 

tt  : 

1934  i 

10.6 

6.6 

7-2 

1.71 

tt  1950  1 

10.3 

7.0 

8.6 

3-58 

1935  i 

13-0 

7.9 

8.6 

1.88 

it  1951  t 

12.0 

6.8 

8.9 

4.01 

1936  : 

12.1 

8.4 

9-0 

1.89 

tt  1952  t 

10.0 

6.2 

8.0 

4.21 

1937  > 

10.4 

7.4 

7.2 

2.17 

it  1953  t 

12.3 

6.6 

8.6 

3.86 

1938  s 

14.1 

9.8 

10.9 

1.54 

tt  1954  1 

2/9.7 

^5.8 

g/7.6 

3/3.89 

1939  i 

11.9 

8.8 

10.  4 

1.54 

tt  t 

tt  t 

tt  t 

Simple  average  of  acnthly  ratio*. 
Estimated. 

January -July  average. 


Data  for  current  computations  available  In  Agricultural  Price*  (AMB). 
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FEED  CONCENTRATE  SUPPLY 


MIL. 

160 

120 

80 

40 

0* 


TONS 

CARRYOVER 

/SX^  / /fex-X-X 

XvXvX-Xv^v/Xv-'-'-'vX-'^ 

^rrr 

— ^=\  ^^jvXvXv 

||fEED  GRAIN  PRODUCTION^ 

- 

^^^^^^^^OTHER  GRAINS  F 

gg$^BYPRODUCT  FEEDS^^ 

^w/Sm 

1940  1945  1950  1955 


T 954  BASED  ON  AUG.  1 INDICATIONS 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


CORN  AND  SORGHUM  GRAINS  OCT.  1,  OATS  AND  BARLEY  JULY  1 

NEG.  1059-  54  (8  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  total  supply  of  feed  concentrates  for  1954-55  is 
expected  to  be  a little  larger  than  in  195J-54  and  about 
equal  to  the  1950-51  record.  The  corn  crop  is  considerably 
smaller  than  in  1953,  hut  this  is  more  than  offset  by  a 
larger  carryover  or  feed  grains  and  much  bigger  crops  of 
oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grains.  Total  production  of  feed 
grains,  estimated  in  September  at  120  million  tons,  is  a 


little  larger  than  that  of  1953  and  a record  carryover  of 
over  31  million  tons  is  expected  at  the  beginning  of  1954- 
55.  Practically  all  of  the  increase  in  stocks  the  past  2 
years,  has  gone  under  the  price  support  program.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  carryover  into  1954-55  is  expected  to  be 
under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC. 


Supply  of  feed  concentrates,  United  States,  1937-5^* 


Crop 

year 

Feed  grain  production 

Carryover 
of  feed 
grains  1 f 

Imports 
of  feed 
grains  2/ 

Wheat 
and  rye 
fed  3/ 

Byproduct 
feeds  4/ 

: Total 

: supply 

Corn 

Oats  * 

Barley  * 

Sorghum 

grains 

| Total  | 

Kill Ion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1937 

74,003 

18,826 

5,325 

1,959 

100,115 

3,818 

60 

4,732 

14,190 

122,915 

193B 

71,365 

17,430 

6,159 

1,882 

96,836 

14,260 

63 

4,244 

14,778 

130,181 

1939 

72,266 

15,323 

6,677 

1,492 

95,760 

20,710 

239 

4,310 

14,928 

135,947 

19W 

68,800 

19,943 

7,471 

2,403 

96,617 

22,831 

191 

2,604 

16,260 

140, 503 

19L1 

74,253 

18,920 

8,702 

3,179 

105,054 

23,077 

80 

5,922 

16.620 

150,753 

1942 

85,920 

21,483 

10,307 

3,070 

120,780 

18,526 

2,297 

12,906 

17,950 

172,459 

1943 

83,047 

18,237 

7,750 

3,067 

112,101 

17,792 

2,146 

14,312 

18,190 

164,541 

1944 

86,463 

18,388 

6,631 

5,179 

u.6,661 

11,619 

1,994 

8,792 

18,840 

157.906 

1945 

80,326 

24,382 

6,408 

2,690 

113,806 

14,860 

234 

7,546 

17, 711 

154,157 

1946 

90,078 

23,641 

6,361 

2.969 

123,049 

10,864 

122 

3,862 

19,466 

157, 363 

1947 

65,933 

18,818 

6,765 

2,610 

94,126 

13,842 

125 

5,568 

18,975 

132,636 

1948 

100,942 

23,203 

7,573 

3,679 

135,397 

7,811 

611 

2,602 

20,059 

166,680 

19L9 

90,681 

20,078 

5,690 

4,152 

120,601 

30,351 

756 

3,834 

20,695 

176,237 

1950 

85,618 

22,567 

7,285 

6,532 

122,002 

30,615 

975 

3,018 

21,955 

178,565 

1951 

81,177 

21,141 

6,102 

4,485 

112,905 

28,678 

1,366 

3,018 

22,626 

168,593 

1952 

91,823 

20,162 

5,424 

2,325 

119,734 

20,193 

1,886 

3,646 

22,387 

167,846 

1953  5/ 

88,947 

19,463 

5,784 

3.053 

117,247 

27,030 

1,800 

3,000 

22,245 

171,322 

195*»  6/ 

83,234 

24,150 

8,857 

4.087 

120,328 

31,500 

1,200 

3,600 

22,250 

178,878 

l/  Farm,  terminal  market  and  Government  owned  stocks  1937-42;  stocks  1a  all  positions  Including  Interior  mill,  elevator,  and  warehouse  stocks 
for  the  years  19^3  to  date.  Corn  stocks  October  1;  oats  and  barley  stocks  July  1;  and  sorghum  grain  stocks  19**7  to  date  October  1. 

2/  Corn,  oats,  and  barley  year  beginning  October. 

3/  Year  beginning  October. 

4/  Kill  byproducts,  oilseed  cakes  and  meals,  animal  and  marine  protein  feeds,  and  molasses,  year  beginning  October. 

5/  Preliminary . 

6/  September  1 estimates . 

Data  published  la  Tbe  Feed  Situation  (AMS). 
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CORN  SUPPLY 


YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER  1954  BASED  ON  INDICATIONS  IN  SEPTEMBER 

*(JNDER  LOAN  OR  OWNED  BY  CCC 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1052-  54  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  com  supply  in  prospect  for  1954-55  is  slightly 
smaller  than  that  of  1953-54,  out  8 percent  larger  than  the 
1947-51  average.  The  1954  crop  was  estimated  in  Sep- 
tember at  2,973  million  bushels,  a little  below  average  and 
204  million  bushels  smaller  than  in  1953-  On  the  other 


hand,  a record  carryover  of  900  million  bushels  is  in  pros- 
pect, the  bulk  of  which  will  be  under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC. 
For  the  third  successive  year,  corn  supplies  are  much 
larger  than  average  in  the  main  Corn  Belt,  but  are  well 
below  average  in  the  South. 


Corn:  Supply  and  utilization,  United  States,  average  1947-51,  annual  191*7-54 


Suppljr 

Utilization 

beginning 

October 

CCC 

8tOCk8 

u 

Other 

Total 

: Production’ 

Inports 

y 

Total 

Livestock 

feed 

3/ 

Food  and 
Industrial 

use 

’ Seed  : 

Exports  : 

y • 

Total 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

*S£7 

Ml llion 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

191*7-51 

328 

233 

561 

3,031 

1 

3,593 

2,649 

250 

11 

81 

2,991 

1947 

9 

274 

283 

2,355 

1 

2,639 

2,263 

234 

12 

7 

2,516 

1948 

y 

123 

123 

3,605 

1 

3,729 

2,554 

239 

12 

111 

2,916 

1949 

5/493 

320 

813 

3.238 

1 

4,052 

2.335 

254 

11 

107 

3.207 

1950 

650 

195 

81-5 

3.058 

1 

3,904 

2,772 

275 

11 

107 

3,165 

1951 

487 

252 

739 

2,899 

1 

3,639 

2,820 

246 

11 

75 

3,152 

1952 

306 

181 

487 

3.279 

1 

3,767 

2,606 

2Ul 

11 

140 

2,998 

1953 

5/6/583 

186 

769 

3,177 

1 

3,947 

2,704 

2U2 

11 

90 

3,047 

1954  7/ 

725 

175 

900 

2,973 

1 

3,864 

1/  Under  loan  or  owned  by  Conaodlty  Credit  Corporation. 

2/  Imports  Include  grain  equivalent  of  comaeal  and  flour,  exports  are  grain  only. 

3/  Residual;  Includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  vaste. 

4/  Less  than  500,000  bushels. 

5 / Includes  com  under  purchase  agreement  delivered  to  CCC  or  placed  under  loan  after  October  1. 
6/  Preliminary. 

1/  Baaed  on  September  1 indications. 

Data  published  currently  In  The  Feed  Situation  (AK,). 
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CORN  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 


YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER  * PRELIMINARY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  686-  54  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Above  average  corn  crops  in  1952  and  1953  were  accom- 
panied by  reduced  domestic  requirements.  Corn  prices 
remained  “below  the  national  average  supports  in  both  years 
and  large  quantities  moved  under  the  price  support  program. 
The  469  million  bushels  of  1953  corn  placed  under  price 


support  was  second  only  to  the  record  of  551  million  in 
1948-49-  ®ith  a smaller  crop  in  prospect  for  1054,  less 
corn  is  expected  to  go  under  price  support.  The  total 
quantity  under  loan  and  owned  by  CCC  probably  will  be 
reduced  by  the  close  of  the  1954-55  season. 


Corn:  Average  price,  support  price,  sad  quantity  placed  under  price  support,  United  States,  1933-54 


Average  price 
(Kov.-May)  : 

1/  ; 

Placed  under 

price  aupport 

beginning 

October 

average  : 

aupport  price 

Difference 

1/ 

Loans 

i/ 

Purchase 

agreements 

Total 

: Percentage  of 
: production 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

per  bushel 

per  bushel 

per  bushel 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Percent 

1933 

.45 

.45 

.00 

267,762 



267,762 

11.2 

19  31* 

.55 

■83 

.28 

20,075 

— 

20,075 

1.4 

1935 

■ 45 

.56 

.11 

30,966 

— 

30,966 

1-3 

1936 

.55 

1.06 

.51 

158 

— 

158 

4/ 

1937 

• 50 

.51 

.01 

2/ 61, 117 

— 

5/61,117 

2.3 

193a 

■ 57 

.44 

-.13 

229,839 

— 

229,839 

9.0 

1939 

• 57 

.55 

-.02 

301,729 

— 

301,729 

11.7 

191*0 

.61 

.58 

-.03 

103,125 

— 

103,125 

4.2 

1941 

■ 75 

.74 

-.01 

110,871 

— 

110,871 

4.2 

1942 

.83 

.90 

.07 

56,401 

— 

56,401 

1.8 

1943 

• 90 

1.12 

.22 

7,895 

— 

7,895 

•3 

1944 

■ 98 

1.07 

.09 

20,647 

— 

20,647 

■7 

1945 

1.01 

1.15 

.14 

2,996 

— 

2,996 

.1 

1946 

1.15 

1.38 

.23 

25,982 

— 

25,982 

.8 

1947 

1.37 

2.20 

.83 

1,134 

y 1 

1,135 

4/ 

1948 

1.44 

1.20 

-.24 

354,759 

196,123 

550,882 

15.3 

1949 

1.40 

1.18 

-.22 

328,935 

57,781 

386,716 

11.9 

1950 

1.47 

1.55 

.08 

51,554 

2,505 

54,059 

1.8 

1951 

1.57 

1.66 

.09 

25,199 

970 

26,169 

• 9 

1952 

1.60 

1.47 

-•13 

310,015 

107,924 

417,939 

12.8 

1953 

1954 

1.60 

8/1.62 

1.42 

-.18 

2/368,169 

2/100,850 

2/469,019 

14  8 

_ eri  in  period  when  Boat  of  the  corn  la  placed  under  price  aupport.  In  recent  years,  loans  have  been  avail- 

able from  time  of  harveet  through  May.  2/  Average  price  above  or  below  aupport  price,  j/  Exclude a purchase  agreement  corn  placed  under  loan  In 
the  following  year  during  the  period  19^-53*  4/  Leaa  than  .05  percent.  Include  a 14  alii  loo  bushels  of  1937  corn  placed  under  loan  for 

firat  time  In  1938  under  short  term  loan  program.  6/  Purchase  agreements  not  available  prior  to  1947-  jj  Preliminary.  8/  Minlsnsa  support 
level.  The  support  will  be  raised  if  90  percent  of  parity  at  the  beginning  of  the  1954-55  marketing  year  la  greater  than  $1.62  per  bushel.  The 
90  percent  aupport  will  be  available  to  producers  In  the  commercial  area  who  plant  within  their  acreage  allotments.  The  aupport  In  the  doc -com- 
mercial area  la  75  percent  of  the  90  percent  aupport  rate- 


Data  published  currently  in  The  Feed  Situation  (A>C). 
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WHEAT  PRODUCTION 


MIL.  BU.~ 


1,200 
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400 


1 

MIL. ACRES 

1 crop 

1920  1930  1940  1950  1920  1930  1940  1950 


DATA  TOR  YEAR  OF  HARVEST 
DATA  FOR  1954  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG-  650-  54(  4 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Production  of  all  wheat  in  1954  was  estimated  at  978 
million  bushels  as  of  August  1 16  percent  smaller  than  the 
1053  crop  and  13  percent  smaller  than  the  1943*52  average. 
The  yield  per  seeded  acre  was  indicated  at  15.8  bushels 
compared  with  14.8  last  year  and  the  average  of  15.4. 

Approval  of  marketing  quotas  is  expected  to  result  in  a 
12  percent  reduction  in  the  acreage  seeded  for  the  1955 


crop.  Assuming  that  plantings  will  approximate  the  national 
allotment  of  55  million  acres  and  assuming  yields  per 
seeded  acre  at  the  1943*52  average,  a crop  of  about  850 
million  bushels  would  be  produced  in  1955-  This  probably 
would  fall  somewhat  short  of  meeting  total  disappearance, 
and  thus  the  record  carryover  stocks  would  be  reduced 
slightly. 


Wbaat,  all,  vlatar  and  spring:  dsadad  acraaga  and  production,  Otoltad  Btataa,  1919-54 


Year 

of 

hanreot 

8eeded  acreage 

x 

Production 

: 

: 

In r 
of 

barrest 

X 

X 

Seeded  acreage 

Production 

Viator 

x 

| Spring 

: 

: 

| Total 

i 

: 

J Winter 

: s 

j Spring  | 

t 

Total  | 

X 

\ Vinter 

X 

: 

| Spring 

X 

I Total 

X 

! Vinter  j 

X 

Spring 

s' 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  1 

x 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels  j 

acres 

acres 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushele 

1919 

51,391 

26,049 

77,440 

748,460 

203,637 

952,097  1 

1937 

: 57,845 

22,969 

80,814 

688,574 

185,340 

873,914 

1938 

: 56,464 

22,517 

78,981 

685,178 

234,735 

919,913 

1920 

45,505 

22,472 

67,977 

613,227 

230,050 

843,277  : 

1939 

: 46,154 

16,648 

62,802 

565,672 

175,538 

741,210 

1921 

45,479 

22,202 

67,681 

602,793 

216,171 

818,964  : 

X 

1922 

47,415 

19,748 

67,163 

571,459 

275,190 

846,649  : 

1940 

: 43,536 

18,284 

61,820 

592,809 

221,837 

814,646 

1923 

45,488 

19,102 

64,590 

555,299 

204,183 

759,482  : 

1941 

: 46,045 

16,662 

62,707 

673,727 

268,243 

941,970 

1924 

38,638 

17,068 

55,706 

573,563 

268,054 

841,617  : 

1942 

: 38,855 

14,145 

53,000 

702,159 

267,222 

969,381 

1943 

: 38,515 

17,469 

55,964 

537,476 

306,337 

843,813 

1925 

40,922 

SO  816 

61,738 

400,619 

26B.081 

668,700  : 

1944 

: 46,821 

19,369 

66,190 

751,901 

308,210 

1,060,111 

1926 

40,604 

20,108 

60,712 

631,607 

200,606 

832,213  : 

1927 

44,134 

21,527 

65,661 

548,188 

326,871 

875,059  : 

1945 

: 50,463 

18,729 

69,192 

816,989 

290,634 

1,107,623 

1928 

48,431 

22,721 

71,152 

579,066 

335,307 

914,373  ■ 

1946 

X 52,227 

19,351 

71,578 

869,592 

282,526 

1,152,118 

1929 

44,145 

23,032 

67,177 

587,057 

237,126 

824,183  : 

1947 

: 58,248 

20,066 

78,314 

1,058,976 

299,935 

1,358,911 

1948 

: 58,332 

20,013 

78,345 

990,141 

304,770 

1,294,911 

1930 

45,248 

22,311 

67,559 

633,809 

252,713 

886,522  : 

1949 

: 61,177 

22,728 

83,905 

858,127 

240,288 

1,098,415 

1931 

45,915 

20,548 

66,463 

825,315 

116,225 

941,540  : 

X 

1932 

43,628 

22,653 

66,281 

491,511 

264,796 

756,307  : 

1950 

: 52,399 

18,888 

71,287 

740,682 

278,707 

1,019,389 

1933 

44,802 

24,207 

69,009 

378,283 

173,932 

552,215  : 

1951 

: 55,784 

22,264 

78,048 

646,325 

334,485 

980,810 

1934 

44,836 

19,228 

64,064 

438,683 

87,369 

526,052  : 

1952 

: 56,730 

21,607 

78,337 

1,059,558 

239,399 

1,298,957 

X 

1953  1/ 

« 56,838 

21,903 

78,741 

877, 5U 

291,025 

1,168,536 

1935 

47,436 

22,175 

69,611 

469,412 

158,815 

628,227  : 

1954  1/ 

: 46,433 

16,200 

62,633 

775,900 

201,637 

977,537 

1936 

49,986 

23,984 

73,970 

523,603 

106,277 

629,080  x 

X 

X 

X 

1/  Prallnlnarr. 

2/  Estiaatas  aa  ut  taguat  1. 

Data  from  Crop  Production  (MB). 
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WHEAT  PRICES  AND  LOAN  RATES 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  836-54  (9)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


In  14  of  the  last  15  marketing  years,  the  monthly  aver- 
age cash  hard  winter  wheat  price  was  lowest  of  the  year  in 
June,  July,  or  August.  In  9 of  the  last  15  years,  the  price 
averaged  highest  in  March  or  later.  In  other  years,  except 
in  1952  when  the  price  averaged  highest  in  November,  the 
high  occurred  in  December-February.  Prices  exceeded 


the  loan  at  some  time  during  the  season  in  every  year  ex- 
cept 1952-53  and  1953-54.  Except  for  1946-47  and  1947*48, 
when  demand  for  wheat  was  exceptionally  strong,  prices 
averaged  around  the  "effective”  loan  level  for  the  season— 
the  announced  rate  less  an  allowance  for  storage,  which 
was  assumed  by  growers  beginning  in  1951. 


Wheat,  Bo.  2 Bard  Winter:  Price,  loan  value  and  ceiling  at  City,  1937-51 


Tear 

begin- 

ning 

July 

Weighted  cs ah  price  of  Bo.  2 Bard  Vinter  Wheat  at 

Kanaaa  City  1/ 

Loan 

▼aloe 

July 

Aug.  : 

Sept. 

: Oct. 

■OY. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

at 

Kansas 

City  2/ 

Cent! 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cants 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

' 

1937 

122.5 

111.8 

109.5 

106.0 

9*. 2 

96.5 

102.7 

99.6 

91- 5 

8*. 6 

79.7 

76.7 



1938 

70.0 

65.5 

65.7 

6*. 7 

63.3 

66.9 

70.9 

69.2 

68.7 

69.6 

75.7 

70.9 

72 

1939 

66.7 

6*. 6 

85.9 

82.7 

85.8 

96.3 

101.2 

99.* 

102.1 

105.7 

9*. 7 

76.3 

77 

19kO 

70.7 

69.3 

75.8 

81.6 

8*. 5 

83.0 

8*. 7 

77.8 

85.0 

87.2 

90.* 

97.3 

T7 

19kl 

96.3 

106.6 

n*. 1 

112.2 

113.* 

120.1 

125.6 

123.1 

121.0 

11*.  6 

11*. 9 

110.9 

no 

19k2 

107.9 

111.2 

120.3 

120-5 

123.1 

130.5 

136.8 

137.0 

139-9 

138.* 

138.1 

137.0 

127 

19k  3 

1*0.1 

139-8 

1*5.8 

152.3 

156.* 

162.8 

16*. 8 

163.0 

165.2 

16*. 0 

163.2 

155.6 

137 

19kk 

152.1 

150.8 

153-0 

161.3 

159-1 

162.0 

163.6 

165.8 

166.3 

165.7 

166. 7 

168.2 

150 

19*5 

158.3 

159.8 

162.1 

168.3 

168.9 

169.2 

169-2 

169.1 

172.0 

172.1 



186.1 

153 

19*6 

197.8 

193.8 

196.0 

203.9 

210.* 

207.2 

209.0 

226.1 

269.* 

267.6 

269.3 

237.3 

16* 

19*7 

226.8 

231.8 

26*.  6 

295-3 

299-9 

301.1 

303-2 

250.8 

2*5.* 

2**. 5 

2*0.2 

229.* 

202 

19*8 

219.3 

215.0 

220.  k 

222.6 

228.2 

228.7 

225.0 

219.6 

22*. 1 

226.0 

222.1 

195-1 

223 

19*9 

200.* 

206.0 

215.2 

218.8 

220.2 

222.1 

222.3 

222.* 

227.2 

230.6 

230.0 

217.0 

220 

1950 

222.8 

220.9 

221.0 

217-9 

222.* 

23*.  6 

2*0.2 

2*7.6 

2*0.1 

2*3.5 

238.* 

23*.  3 

225 

1951 

230.7 

233.0 

238.3 

2*5.2 

25*. 0 

25*. 1 

251.9 

2*9.2 

2*9.6 

2*9.2 

2**. 6 

230.6 

2** 

1952 

225.1 

232.3 

2*0.9 

2*1.6 

2*5.8 

2**. 5 

2*0.2 

235.8 

239-5 

238.7 

235.5 

203.6 

2*8 

1953 

195* 

208.6 

232.* 

217-5 

221.7 

226.8 

233.7 

237.5 

237.9 

239.3 

2*1.7 

2**. 7 

237.0 

215-3 

2*9 

253 

1/  Computed  by  weighting  veiling  price  by  maeber  of  car  loti  told  a a reported  in  the  Kanaaa  City  Grain  Market  Rerlev.  in  thle  price,  wheat  of 
above  aa  well  aa  below  13  percent  protein  la  included. 

2/  Loan  rate  la  for  wheat  of  leva  than  13  percent.  Ceiling  bee  me  effective  January  *,  19**  at  $1.62  including  1 J cento  camiaalon,  baelo 
protein  of  leoa  then  13  percent.  On  Decmber  13,  19**  it  vaa  raiaed  to  $1.66,  on  May  30,  19*5  to  $1,691,  on  March  *,  1966  to  $1,721  and  on 
May  13,  19k6  to  $1,871.  On  June  30,  19k6,  ceil  Inga  expired. 

Data  publlabed  currently  in  The  Wheat  Situation  (AMB). 
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Carryover 

y Military  purchases* 
Exports  and  shipments0 
Used  in  U.  S. 


500 


1935 


1940 


1945 


1950 


1955 


YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY  ♦ INCLUDES  MILITARY  FOOD  AND  EXPORTS 

° INC  L.  FLOUR  MILLED  FROM  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  ONLY  1954  DATA  ARE  AUG.  ESTIMATES 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  1016-54(8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Continental  domestic  wheat  uses  are  expected  to  total 
about  645  million  bushels  in  1954-55.  If  exports  (includ- 
ing shipments  to  Territories)  and  military  purchases  total 
about  230  million  bushels,  the  carryover  July  1,  1955 


would  be  about  1,000  million  bushels.  This  would  be  11 
percent  above  the  903  million-bushel  record  of  1 954  and 
about  60  percent  above  the  previous  record  of  631  million 
bushels  in  1942. 


Vheat:  Distribution,  United  States,  1935-5*  1 / 


Tear 

beginning 

July 

Total 

domestic 

use 

: 

Exports 
Including 
shipments  2 / 

Military 

purchases 

v 

: Tear-end 

carryover 

: 

Total 

: distribution 

Total  exports 
of  vheat  and 
! products  kj 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1935 

661.0 

7.5 



1*0.* 

808.9 

*.* 

1936 

689.* 

12.6 

— 

102.8 

80*. 8 

9.5 

1937 

697.* 

107.3 

— 

153.1 

957.8 

100.3 

1938 

712.2 

111.1 

— 

250.0 

1,073.3 

106.9 

1939 

662.9 

*8.9 

— 

279.7 

991.5 

*5.2 

19*0 

675.6 

37.6 

— 

38*  .7 

1,097.9 

33.8 

19*1 

651.3 

32.2 

16.1 

630.8 

1,330.* 

27.9 

19*2 

920.7 

36.5 

25.2 

618.9 

1,601.3 

27.8 

19*3 

1,17*.0 

*5.8 

62.8 

316.6 

1,599.2 

*2.6 

19** 

936.* 

53.* 

150.1 

279.2 

1,*19.1 

1**.* 

19*5 

»73.6 

32*  .2 

90.9 

100.1 

1,388.8 

390.6 

19*6 

7*3.8 

332.2 

92.5 

83.8 

1,252.3 

397.* 

19*7 

75*  .2 

3**. 2 

1*8.6 

195.9 

1,**2.9 

*85.9 

19*8 

672.0 

331.6 

181.5 

307.3 

1,*92.* 

50*. 0 

19*9 

676.5 

183.2 

123.5 

*2*  .7 

1,*07.9 

299.1 

1950 

680.1 

338.* 

*1.3 

396.2 

1,*56.0 

366.1 

1951 

661.9 

*7*.  3 

16.7 

255.7 

1,*08.6 

*75.3 

1952 

680.6 

319.5 

13.6 

562.5 

1,576.2 

317.8 

1953  5/ 

602.0 

218.0 

13.0 

902.9 

1,736.0 

216.2 

195*  6/ 

6*5.0 

218.0 

1*.0 

1,007.0 

1,88*.0 

216.0 

l/  Includes  flour  and  other  products  In  tarns  of  wheat. 

2 / Sxports  as  here  used,  In  addition  to  caasMrclal  sxpctrts,  lncluda  Uni  tad  Statas  Department  of  Agriculture  flour  procure  a it  as  distinct 


Tron  United  Statas  Department  of  Agrloulture  deliveries  for  export. 

3 J Includes  purchases  both  for  export  under  the  A rmj  Civilian  Supply  Prograa  and  for  Military  food  use. 

kj  Actual  exports,  including  Aray  Civilian  Supply  Prograa.  Includes  flour  allied  only  fron  domestic  wheat  and  excludes  shipments  to  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States.  Figures  in  this  coluan  are  not  related  to  the  rest  of  the  table,  but  are  given  only  for  ready  reference. 

2/  Preliminary . 6/  Forecast. 

Data  published  currently  in  The  Vheat  Situation  (AMS) . 
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COTTONSEED 

Value  of  Products  and  Farm  Price  as  % of  Value 


$ PER  TON  OF  SEED 

Value 


75 


50 


25 


OF  VALUE 

F 

arm  Price 

mm 

jjjjj  ■ 

iiiBil 

1947  1950  1953 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


CROP  YEAR  BEGINNING  AUG.  I 

NEG.  1007-  54  (8  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Farm  prices  for  cottonseed  as  a percentage  of  thevalue 
of  the  products  obtained  from  the  seed  have  fluctuated 
within  a relatively  small  range.  In  most  years,  the  value 


of  oil  has  comprised  at  least  half  of  the  total  value, .while 
meal  accounted  for  about  one-third,  linters  about  1 0 per- 
cent and  hulls  the  remaining  3 or  4 percent. 


Cottonseed:  Production  and  price  per  ton  received  by  farmers  and  yield,  price  and  value  of 
products  per  ton  of  cottonseed  crushed,  United  States,  19^*7-^* 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

August 

Produc- 
tion of 
cotton- 
seed 

Pe 

r too  of 

cottons 

•“<»d  crushed 

Price  per  ton 
of  cottooseed 

Oil 

Meal 

Linters 

Hulls 

Total 

value 

of 

products 

Season 

average 

As  per- 
centage 
of  value 
of 

products 

Yield 

Price 

1/ 

Value 

Yield 

Price 

y 

Value  : 

Yield 

Price 

V 

Value  : 

Yield 

Price 

y 

Value 

1,000 

tons 

Lb. 

Ct. 

Dol  • 

Lb. 

ct. 

Dol. 

Lb. 

ct. 

Dol. 

Lb. 

Ct. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Pet. 

19 1*7 

4,682 

313 

26.25 

82.16 

930 

4.10 

38.13 

186 

6.70 

12.46 

452 

• 78 

3.53 

136.28 

85.90 

63 

19W 

5,945 

320 

15.42 

49.34 

897 

2.94 

26.37 

183 

3.94 

7-21 

463 

■33 

1.53 

84.45 

67.20 

so 

191.9 

6,559 

323 

12.52 

40.44 

895 

2.95 

26.40 

176 

5.61 

9.87 

469 

• 35 

1.64 

78.35 

43.40 

55 

1950 

4,105 

321 

20.39 

65.45 

896 

3.58 

32.08 

185 

16.21 

29-99 

U61 

•90 

4.15 

131.67 

86.40 

66 

1951 

0,286 

320 

12.98 

41.54 

930 

3-89 

36.18 

185 

8.68 

16.06 

451 

.87 

3-9? 

97.70 

69.30 

71 

1952 

6,190 

328 

14.25 

46.74 

960 

3.62 

34.75 

185 

5-99 

11.08 

431 

.86 

3-71 

96.28 

69-60 

72 

1953  2/ 

6,71*8 

330 

13-57 

44.78 

945 

2.96 

27-97 

185 

4-5 

8.32 

41*3 

.60 

2.66 

83-73 

52-70 

63 

195** 

i ‘*,857 

2/  Simp1*  average  price  per  pound  using  the  following  quotations:  Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  f.o.b.  southeastern  ail  Is;  cottonseed  seal,  **1 -per- 
cent protein,  bulk,  carlots,  Memphis;  cottonseed  hulls,  carload  lots,  Atlanta;  linters,  weighted  average  price  for  all  grades  and  market  points, 
f.o.b.  mill. 

2/  Preliminary. 

j j Indicated  September  1. 

Data  published  currently  in  Annual  Su»ary  of  Crop  Production  and  in  Pats  and  Oils  Situation  (AK>). 
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1947 


SOYBEANS 

Value  of  Products  and  Farm  Price  as  °7o  of  Value 

$ PER  BU.  OF  BEANS 


Value 


1950 


1953 


CROP  YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER  I 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1008-  54  (8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


In  recent  years,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans 
have  made  up  a larger  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts obtained  from  the  beans  than  previously.  An  expansion 
in  domestic  crushing  capacity  and  record  exports  have  been 
reflected  in  intense  Lidding  for  soybeans. 

Year  to  year  changes  in  the  total  value  of  the  products 
have  been  relatively  small,  except  from  1947  to  1948.  In 


most  years,  the  value  of  the  meal  has  been  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  oil.  Large  supplies  of  fats  and  oils  have 
tended  to  keep  oil  prices  down  while  use  of  soybean  meal 
has  been  expanding.  Compared  with  prewar,  the  increase 
in  prices  of  soybean  meal  has  been  greater  than  that  for 
the  oil. 


Soybeans:  Production  and  price  per  bushel  received  by  farmer*  and  yield,  price  and  value  of  product* 
par  buahel  of  soybean*  crushed,  United  States,  1947-54 


Year 

beginning 

October 

Produc- 
tion of 
soybeans 

Per  buahel  of  soybeans  crushed 

Price  per  bushel 
of  soybeans 

Oil 

Meal 

Value  of  products 

Season 
e-rerage  j 

As  per- 
centage 
of  value 
of 

products 

Yield 

Price 

y 

Value 

Yield 

y 

Price 

y 

Value 

Total 

: Percentage  distribution 

| 011 

Meal 

Million 

bushels 

Pound* 

Cents 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Cents 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

19L7 

186 

9-5 

23.7 

2.25 

47.5 

4.04 

1.92 

4.17 

54 

46 

3.34 

00 

19W 

227 

9.8 

13.1 

1.20 

47.2 

3-30 

1.56 

2.84 

45 

55 

2.27 

so 

1949 

234 

9-9 

12.3 

1.22 

48.0 

3-22 

1.55 

2.77 

44 

56 

2.16 

78 

1950 

299 

9-7 

17.8 

1-73 

47.6 

3-22 

1-53 

3-26 

53 

47 

2.47 

76 

1951 

282 

10.0 

11.3 

1.13 

47.8 

4.17 

1-99 

3.12 

36 

64 

2.73 

88 

1952 

298 

10.8 

12.1 

1.31 

48.5 

3-38 

1.64 

2.95 

44 

56 

2.72 

92 

1953  1/ 

262 

11.0 

13.0 

1.43 

48.5 

3-53 

1.70 

3.13 

46 

54 

2.68 

86 

1954  4/ 

325 

1/  Simple  average  price  per  pound  using  the  following  quotations:  Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  care , f.o.b.  aid  we  at  ail  la;  soybean  seal , bulk, 
Decatur,  quoted  as  41  percent  prior  to  July  1950,  44  percent  beginning  July  1950. 

2/  Excludes  been*  crushed  for  flour;  if  these  beans  were  included,  the  yield  would  be  about  1 pound  leaa. 

Preliminary . 

4/  Indicated  September  1. 

Data  published  currently  in  Annual  Suaaary  of  Crop  Production  and  in  Pat*  and  011a  Situation  (AMB). 
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PEANUT  PRODUCTION  FOR 
EDIBLE  AND  OTHER  USES 


1945  1950  1955 


* FARMERS'  STOCK  BASIS  ° CRUSHINCS,  EXPORTS.  STOCKS 

U.  5.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1041-54(9)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Production  of  1954  crop  peanuts  as  of  September  1 is 
estimated  at  1,168  million  pounds,  26  percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier.  The  picked  and  threshed  acreage  was  about 
the  same  as  last  year  but  the  national  average  yield  was 


the  lowest  since  1948.  The  1954  crop  may  be  slightly  less 
than  food  and  farm  uses  and  stocks  probably  will  decline. 
The  only  peanuts  likely  to  be  crushed  will  be  those  which 
do  not  meet  the  standards  for  other  uses. 


Peanuts:  Acreage,  yield,  production,  dlapoaltion  (farmers'  stock  baale)  and  price.  United  States,  1961-54 


Year 

Acreage 

Picked  and  threshed 

: Yield  : 

: per  acre  : 

Production 

Edible  and 
far*  uses  1 / 

Column  (3)  - 
column  (L)  2/ 

Price  received 
by  fararrs 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Cents  per 

acres 

Pound* 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pound 

19H 

1,900 

776 

1,675 

1,282 

193 

6.7 

1942 

3,355 

65* 

2,193 

1,633 

560 

6.1 

1943 

3,528 

617 

2,176 

1.568 

608 

7.1 

1944 

3,068 

678 

2,081 

1,689 

392 

8.0 

19*5 

3,160 

6J16 

2,01*2 

1,506 

536 

8.3 

lol*6 

3,1*1 

61*9 

2,038 

1,302 

736 

9.1 

1947 

3,377 

646 

2,182 

1,203 

979 

10.1 

1968 

3,296 

709 

2,336 

1,110 

1,226 

10.5 

1949 

2,308 

808 

1,865 

1,084 

781 

10. k 

1050 

2,263 

898 

2,037 

1,168 

889 

10.9 

1951 

2.009 

83 1* 

1.676 

1.167 

520 

10.  >• 

195? 

1 ,460 

936 

1,366' 

1,130 

236 

10.9 

1953 

1,5M 

1.031 

1.586 

3/1,151 

637 

11.1 

1954 

1.513 

772 

6/1, 168 

5/1,185 

-17 

1/  Includes  nonfood  u9es  cn  farms  such  as  feed  and  seed. 

2 / Quantities  available  for  crushing,  exports,  and  stocks. 

3/  Partly  estimated. 

\j  Indicated  September  1. 

5/  Estimated. 

Data  published  currently  In  tnnual  Sunsary  of  Crop  Production  and  In  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  (AMS). 
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FLAXSEED 

MIL.  BU. 


1947  1950  1953 


1947  1950  1953  1956 


YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY  * INCLUDES  FLAXSEED  EQUIV.  OF  LINSEED  OIL 


'EXCLUDES  CRUSHINCS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  853-  54  ( 9 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Based  on  reports  as  of  September  1,  then>1954  flaxseed 
crop  would  be  the  largest  since  1949  and  well  above  esti- 
mated commercial  use. 

Supplies  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  have  been  in  ex- 


cess of  commercial  use  for  several  years.  About  40  per- 
cent of  the  1953  crop  was  delivered  to  CCC  under  the 
price  support  program  and  a substantial  part  of  the  1954 
crop  probably  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Government. 


Supply  and  use  of  flaxseed,  United  States,  19^7-5** 


Year 

beginning 

July 

Price  per  bushel 

Planted 

acreage 

Supply 

Use 

Production 

less 

total  use 

Support 

(farm 

basis) 

Received 

by 

farmers 

Production 

Stocks 
July  1 

y 

Total 

Net 

exports 

y 

Domestic 

use 

y y 

Total 

y 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Dollars 

Dollars 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1947 

5.75 

6.15 

4,264 

40.6 

9.0 

49.6 

.4 

34.6 

35.0 

5.6 

1948 

5.75 

5.71 

5,121 

54.8 

14.2 

69.O 

4.7 

25.8 

30.5 

24.3 

I9A9 

3.71* 

3.63 

5,348 

43.0 

39.0 

82.0 

2.2 

32.5 

34.7 

8.3 

1950 

2.57 

3-31* 

4,274 

40.2 

46.4 

86.6 

4.2 

39-1 

43.3 

-3-1 

1951 

2.65 

3-71 

4,116 

34.7 

46.1 

80.6 

5.6 

30.2 

35.8 

-1.1 

1952 

3-77 

3-72 

3,41*4 

30.? 

45.1 

75-3 

.4 

34.1 

34.5 

-4.3 

1953 

3-79 

3-57 

4,560 

36.8 

40.8 

77-6 

i/17.6 

28.7 

46.3 

-9-5 

1954 

3-1L 

5,757 

4/  42.2 

1/31-7 

73-9 

\j  Includes  flaxseed  equivalent  of  linseed  oil. 

2j  Excludes  crushings  of  flaxseed. 

3/  Practically  all  from  CCC  stocks. 

4 7 Indicated  September  1. 

j>/  A substantial  portion  is  oil  sold  by  CCC  for  export  but  not  yet  shipped. 

Data  published  currently  In  Annual  Sunmary  of  Crop  Production  and  in  Fata  and  ^ils  Situation  (AMS). 
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WORLD  COTTON  SUPPLY 

MIL.  BALES  


1930 


1940 

YEAR  BEGINNING  AUGUST 


1950 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  1 060-  54  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  world  supply  of  commercial  cotton  decreased 
during  the  1 95 3" 54  season  for  the  first  time  since  1950-51- 
The  1953“ 5 4 supply  of  approximately  46.4  million  bales 
was  1.8  million  Dales  or  about  4 percent  smaller  than  in 
1952-53-  3 decrease  of  4-1  million  bales  in  the  1953 


crop  more  than  offset  an  increase  of  2.3  million  bales  in 
the  August  1,  1953  carryover.  World  cotton  consumption  in 
1953*54  was  larger  than  in  the  preceding  season  and  the 
August  l(  1954,  carryover  declined  about  3-9  million  bales 
from  a year  earlier. 


Cotton:  World  supply,  1930-53 


Carryover  by  growths 


Year 

beginning 
August  1 

United 

States 

Foreign  * 

United  : 
States  : 

Foreign  | 

Total 

supply 

Year 

j beginning 
! August  1 

United 

States 

Foreign 

United  : 
States  : 

Foreign  [ 

Total 

supply 

1,000 
bales  l/ 

1,000 
bales  1/ 

1,000 
bales  l/ 

1,000 
bales  l/ 

1,000 
bales  l/ 

1,000 
bales  1/ 

1,000 
bales  l/ 

1,000 
bales  1/ 

1,000 
bales  1/ 

1.000 
bales  l/ 

1930 

13,873 

11,503 

6,187 

5,705 

37,268 

: 1942 

12,534 

13,048 

11,165 

11,420 

48,167 

1931 

16,877 

9,602 

8,976 

5,832 

41,28( 

: 1943 

11,075 

13,446 

11,280 

12,290 

48,091 

1932 

12,961 

10,500 

13,263 

5,073 

41,757 

: 1944 

11,994 

11,637 

11,241 

14,163 

49,035 

1933 

12,712 

13,354 

11,809 

5,307 

43,182 

: 1945 

8,572 

10,918 

12,150 

lU,LL8 

46,488 

1934 

9,576 

13,466 

10,701 

6,839 

40,582 

: 1946 

8,582 

11,570 

9,734 

13,307 

43,195 

1935 

10,495 

15,644 

9,041 

6,031 

41,213 

: 1947 

U.,689 

11,563 

5,266 

U,691 

40,209 

1939 

12,375 

18,354 

6,998 

6,651 

44,378 

: 1948 

I4,b71 

12,63b 

4,313 

9,439 

41,059 

1937 

18,412 

18,333 

6,235 

7,460 

50,440 

: 1949 

16,008 

13,809 

6,861 

7,260 

43,938 

1938 

11,665 

15,844 

13,787 

8,915 

50,211 

: 1950 

9,857 

16,850 

8,893 

7,040 

42,680 

1939 

U,4l8 

15,908 

14,137 

7,501 

48,964 

: 1951 

15,215 

19,034 

3,502 

7,588 

45,339 

1940 

12,315 

16,405 

12,542 

7,720 

48,982 

1 1952 

14,967 

18,902 

4,552 

9.743 

48,184 

1941 

10,628 

14,968 

12,797 

9,370 

47,783 

1 1953  2/ 

16,400 

13,400 

6,900 

9,700 

46,400 

Carryover  by  growths 


l/  American  cotton  in  running  bales,  counting  round  bales  as  half  bales,  foreign  in  bales  of  approximately  kj8  pounds. 

2/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange,  Cotton  Production  estimates  (AKS),  and  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Ccnmittee. 
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For  U.  S.  Crop 


COTTON  PRODUCTION  RELATED 
TO  CONSUMPTION  AND  EXPORTS 


1920  1930  1940  1950 

DATA  ARE  FOR  RUNNING  BALES 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1061-54  (8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


U.  S.  cotton  production  was  larger  than  U.  S.  mill  con-  probably  be  smaller  than  disappearance  for  the  first  time 

sumption  plus  exports  from  1951  to  1953  and  large  carry-  since  1950.  Consequently,  the  August  1 1955  carryover 

over  stocks  accumulated.  This  also  occurred  in  the  late  will  be  below  the  postwar  record  August  1 stocks  of  1954. 
1920’s  and  the  early  1930’s.  In  1954,  production  will 


Cotton,  all  kinds:  Production,  mill  consumption  and  exports , United  States,  1920-54 


Year  beginning 
August  1 

Production 

: Mill 

: consumption 

Exports 

: Year  beginning 
: August  1 

Production 

Mill 

consumption 

Exports 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

running 

running 

running 

running 

running 

running 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1920 

13.4 

4.9 

5.7 

: 1938 

11.6 

6.9 

3.3 

1921 

8.0 

5.9 

6.2 

: 1939 

U.5 

7.3 

6.2 

1922 

9.8 

6.7 

4.8 

1923 

10.1 

5.7 

5.7 

: 1940 

12.3 

9.7 

1.1 

192“* 

13.6 

6.2 

8.0 

: 1941 

10.5 

11.2 

1.1 

: 1942 

12.4 

11.1 

1.5 

1925 

16.1 

6.5 

8.1 

: 1943 

11.1 

9.9 

1.1 

1926 

18.0 

7.2 

10.9 

: 1944 

11.6 

9.6 

2.0 

1927 

13.0 

6.8 

7.5 

1923 

14.3 

7.1 

3.0 

: 1945 

3.3 

9.2 

3.6 

1929 

14.5 

6.1 

6.7 

: 1946 

3.5 

10.0 

3.5 

: 1947 

11.6 

9.4 

2.0 

1930 

13.8 

5.3 

6.3 

: 1948 

14.6 

7.0 

4.7 

1931 

16.6 

4.9 

8.7 

: 1949 

15.9 

3.9 

5.3 

1932 

12.7 

6.1 

3.4 

1933 

12.7 

5.7 

7.5 

: 1950 

9.9 

10.7 

4.1 

1934 

9.5 

5.4 

4.8 

: 1951 

15.1 

9.1 

5.5 

: 1952 

15.0 

9.4 

3.0 

1935 

10.4 

6.4 

6.0 

: 1953 

16.3 

3.6 

3.3 

1936 

12.1 

8.0 

5.4 

: 1954  1/ 

12.6 

1937 

18.3 

5.7 

5.6 

1/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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COTTON  PRICES  AND  LOAN  RATES 

<t  PER  LB. 


1940 


1950 


8V  MONTHS,  YEAR  BEGINNING  AUGUST 
* AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


BASIS  MIDDLING  7/8-IN.  STAPLE,  AVERAGE  LOCATION 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  1011-54(8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


During  most  of  the  period  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  cotton  have  been  substantial- 
ly higher  than  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  rate. 
The  main  exceptions  were  parts  of  the  1948-49>  1949*50  and 


seasons  when,  prices  received  were  close  to  or  below  the 
loan  rates.  During  the  past  season  prices  received  by 
farmers  were  below  the  loan  rates  from  December  1953  to 
February  1954,  but  were  above  the  loan  rate  after  February. 


Cotton:  Average  price  per  pound  received  by  fanners,  and  loen  rates.  United  States,  1933-36  to  date  1/ 


Year 

beginning 
August  1 

August 

15 

* September 

; 15 

October 

15 

November 

15 

'December 

: 15 

‘January 

: 15 

February 

15 

March 

15 

' April 

; 15 

May 

: 15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

: Weighted 
: average 

: y 

Loan 

rate 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent  8 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1933 

8.80 

8.81 

8.99 

9-59 

9.66 

10.36 

u.85 

11.86 

n.65 

u.06 

a. 65 

12.29 

10.17 

10.00 

1936 

13.02 

13.13 

12.56 

12.38 

12.65 

12.55 

12.37 

17.50 

11.66 

12.03 

11.75 

n.89 

12.36 

12.00 

1935 

11.66 

10.55 

10.88 

11.51 

11.37 

11.10 

11.02 

11.16 

11.19 

n.37 

11.38 

12.62 

11.09 

10.00 

1936 

12.29 

12.55 

12.23 

12.01 

12.37 

12.65 

12.58 

13-69 

13.72 

12.93 

12.67 

12.39 

12.36 

— 

1937 

10.56 

8.97 

8.27 

8.17 

8.00 

7.81 

7-80 

7-93 

8.07 

8.08 

8.28 

8.63 

8.61 

9.00 

1938 

8.03 

8.29 

8.76 

8.70 

8.63 

8.68 

8.57 

8.63 

8.65 

8.59 

8.68 

8.89 

8.60 

8.30 

1939 

9.96 

9.32 

8.56 

8.71 

9.63 

10.12 

10.06 

10.19 

9-96 

9.81 

10.00 

n.60 

9.09 

8.70 

i960 

9.06 

9.27 

9.63 

9-39 

9.38 

9.37 

9.65 

19.57 

10.13 

n.68 

12.70 

16.26 

9.83 

8.90 

1961 

15.61 

17.68 

16.71 

15.89 

16.36 

17.58 

18.10 

17-97 

18.76 

18.75 

17.91 

18.66 

16.95 

16.02 

1962 

17.75 

18.56 

18.87 

18.98 

18.86 

19.38 

19.50 

20.09 

19-96 

19-92 

19.79 

19.60 

18.90 

17.02 

1963 

19-79 

20.17 

20.18 

19.22 

19-65 

19.81 

19-66 

19.71 

20.20 

19-77 

20.16 

20.30 

19.76 

18.61 

1946 

20.15 

21.02 

21.25 

20.76 

20.81 

20.16 

19.95 

20.21 

20.19 

20.51 

20.90 

21.25 

20.72 

20.03 

1965 

21-33 

21.72 

22.26 

22.51 

22.79 

22.35 

22.99 

22.70 

23-58 

26.08 

25.97 

30.76 

22.51 

19.86 

1966 

33-55 

35-30 

37.69 

29.22 

29-97 

29-76 

30.56 

31.88 

32.26 

33-50 

36.07 

35.88 

32.63 

22.83 

1967 

33-15 

31.21 

30.66 

31.86 

36.06 

33.13 

30.70 

31-76 

36.10 

35.27 

35.22 

32.99 

31.92 

26.69 

1968 

30.61 

30.96 

31-07 

30.52 

29-63 

29-27 

29-16 

28.76 

29.91 

29-97 

30.13 

30.08 

30.38 

28.79 

1969 

29.32 

29.70 

28.69 

27.66 

26.66 

26.66 

27.69 

28.06 

28.73 

29.26 

29.91 

33-05 

28.57 

27.23 

1950 

36.95 

39.98 

38.80 

60.S7 

60.05 

61.01 

61.76 

62.00 

62.53 

62.65 

62.02 

39-11 

39-90 

27-90 

1951 

36.60 

33-72 

36.10 

60.72 

60.15 

38.65 

36.88 

36.OO 

36.80 

36.02 

38.02 

37.02 

37.69 

30.66 

1952 

37-92 

39-11 

36.77 

36.05 

31.71 

29-79 

30.19 

31-52 

31.65 

31-73 

31.51 

31-87 

36.17 

30.91 

1953 

1956 

32-77 

33-09 

32.66 

31.81 

30.73 

30.05 

30.62 

31.05 

31-57 

32-17 

32.31 

32.18 

30.80 

31.58 

1 ) Since  January  15,  19^2,  prices  of  American  Upland  cotton. 
Current  data  published  In  Agricultural  Prices  (AMS). 
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Natural  and  Synthetic  Fibers 

FIBER  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON 


POUNDS 


1920-24  : 1930-34  : 1940-44  : 1950-53' 

1925-29  1935-39  1945-49 


WOOL,  FLAX,  AND  SILK 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


'4  -YR.  AW. 


NEG.  498  - 54  ( 3 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Cotton  consumption  per  person  has  tended  to  vary  with 
economic  activity  over  the  past  three  decades  and  to  in- 
crease during  World  War  II.  However,  there  has  been  no 
over-all  trend  in  the  amount  of  cotton  consumed.  On  the 


pther  hand,  the  consumption  of  synthetic  fibers  has  been 
increasing  steadily.  Synthetic  fibers  accounted  for  about 
2 2 percent  of  total  fiber  consumption  in  1950-53  compared 
with  less  than  1 percent  in  1920-24. 


Cot  ten,  wool,  flax,  allk  and  nan  mA4  fiber* : Far  capita 
aocauapt lee , United  States,  1920-1953 


Ctlndtr 

: 

Cotton  * 

: 

t 

Wool  5 

Flax 

: 

1 

: 

811k  | 

: 

..  1 

: 

: 

Total 

: 1 

Cotton  * 

Wool  : 

nax 

811k 

Mu- 

Total 

ymr 

: 

: 

: 

: x 

x : 

: : 

:: 

juar 

X 

X 

X 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

XX 

XX 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Founds 

1920 

26-5 

3.0 

0.1 

O.k 

0.1 

30.1 

XX 

:x 

1937 

28.3 

3.0 

0.1 

0.5 

2,k 

3k. 3 

1921 

2k. 0 

3-2 

.1 

.5 

.2 

26.0 

X X 

1938 

22.5 

2.2 

1/ 

,k 

2.5 

27.6 

1922 

26. k 

3-7 

.1 

.5 

.2 

30.9 

XX 

1939 

27.7 

3.0 

.1 

.k 

3.5 

3k. 7 

1923 

27.9 

3-8 

.1 

.5 

.3 

32.6 

XX 

19k0 

1924 

23-1 

3-0 

.1 

.5 

.k 

27.1 

XX 

30.0 

3.1 

.1 

■k 

3.6 

37.2 

XX 

19kl 

38.9 

4.9 

.1 

.2 

k.5 

k8.6 

1925 

26.6 

3-0 

.1 

.7 

■ 5 

30.9 

XX 

19h2 

kl.8 

k.5 

.2 

y 

k.8 

51.3 

1926 

27. k 

2.9 

.1 

.7 

•5 

31.6 

XX 

19k3 

38.6 

k.7 

.1 

y 

5-1 

k8.5 

1927 

30.2 

3-0 

.1 

.7 

.8 

3k. 8 

XX 

19kk 

3k.6 

k-5 

.1 

y 

5.k 

kh.6 

1926 

26. k 

2.8 

.1 

.7 

.8 

30.8 

XX 

1929 

28.1 

3-0 

.1 

.8 

1.1 

33-1 

XX 

19k5 

32.3 

k.6 

.1 

y 

5-9 

k2.9 

X X 

19k6 

3k.l 

53 

.1 

.1 

6.7 

k6.3 

1930 

21.3 

2.1 

.1 

.7 

1.0 

25.2 

XX 

19k7 

32. k 

k.8 

.1 

y 

7.2 

kk.5 

1931 

21.  k 

2.5 

.1 

•7 

1.3 

26.0 

XX 

19k8 

30. k 

k.7 

1/ 

.1 

8.3 

k3-5 

1932 

19.7 

1.8 

el 

.6 

1.2 

23.k 

XX 

19k9 

26. k 

3-k 

y 

y 

7.3 

37.1 

1933 

2k. 3 

2.5 

.1 

.6 

1.7 

29.2 

X X 

1933 

21.0 

1.8 

.1 

• 5 

1.6 

25.0 

XX 

1950 

30.9 

V.2 

.1 

.1 

10.0 

k5-3 

XX 

1951 

31. k 

3.1 

•1 

.1 

9.6 

kk.3 

1935 

21.7 

3.3 

.1 

.6 

2.0 

27.7 

XX 

1952 

26.2 

3.0 

y 

.1 

9.3 

ko.6 

1936 

27.1 

3-2 

.1 

•5 

2.5 

33* k 

XX 

XX 

1953 

26.3 

31 

.1 

.1 

9.5 

kl.l 

y Leas  than  0.005  pound* . 


Ccnplled  free-  official  aourees. 
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APPAREL  WOOL  PRODUCTION 
AND  NET  IMPORTS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1049A-54(R)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Production  of  wool  this  year  is  expected  to  be  about  Both  imports  and  mill  consumption  of  wool  early  this 

the  same  as  in  1953  with  output  of  shorn  wool  estimated  to  year  were  substantially  below  a year  earlier.  The  rate  of 
be  down  less  than  1 percent.  Production  in  1955  is  likely  consumption  during  1953  was  about  the  same  as  during 
to  be  about  the  same  as  this  year.  1952,  but  imports  were  substantially  lower. 


Wool,  apparel:  Production  and  net  import*.  United  States,  1920-5A 


Year 

Production 

: Set  imports 

t) 

: Year 

Production 

: let  Imports 

: (actual  veight) 

: 

Shorn 

: Pulled 

Total 

: (actual  weigh 

y 

Shorn 

: Pulled 

Total 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

: 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

1920 

250.9 

42.9 

293-8 

196.6 

1938 

359.9 

64.5 

424.4 

31-3 

1921 

241.7 

48.J 

290.2 

215.3 

: 

1939 

361.7 

64.5 

426.2 

99-3 

1922 

226.4 

42.0 

270.4 

189.0 

1923 

230.2 

42.5 

272-7 

242.7 

1940 

372.0 

62.0 

434.0 

222.2 

1924 

236.2 

43.8 

262.0 

94.2 

t 

1941 

387.5 

65.8 

453.3 

605.0 

1942 

388.3 

66.7 

455.0 

794.4 

1925 

253-2 

46.8 

300. c 

171-7 

1943 

378.8 

65.2 

444.0 

621.0 

1926 

269-3 

49-6 

318.9 

169-9 

1944 

338.3 

73-5 

411.8 

540.2 

1927 

269.4 

50.1 

339-5 

109.6 

' 

1920 

314.8 

51-9 

366.7 

86.6 

1945 

308.0 

70-5 

378.5 

646.9 

1929 

327-8 

54.5 

362.3 

100.1 

1946 

280.9 

61.3 

342.2 

810.2 

1947 

251.4 

56.6 

308.0 

426.0 

1930 

352-1 

6I.9 

414.0 

70.0 

1948 

231-8 

46.6 

278.4 

415.1 

1931 

376.3 

66.1 

442.4 

42.9 

1949 

212.9 

35.6 

248.5 

246.8 

1932 

351-0 

67.1 

418.1 

13-3 

1933 

374.2 

64.2 

438.4 

59-3 

1950 

215-4 

32-4 

247.8 

395  -2 

1934 

366.9 

6O.5 

429.4 

32-8 

1951 

225.5 

25.9 

251-4 

430-3 

1952 

232.4 

33-6 

266.0 

379-7 

'935 

361.5 

66.0 

427-5 

45-9 

195  3 2/ 

230-3 

41.0 

271-3 

258.5 

1936 

353-2 

66.2 

419.4 

118.6 

1954  3/ 

229.4 

37 

356.1 

66.2 

422.3 

155-3 

l/  General  imports  less  re-exports  and  less  exports  of  domestic  wool  for  years  1920-33;  beginning  193*»>  imports  for  consumption  less 
exports  of  domestic  wool.  For  the  years  1920-41  inclusive,  data  include  all  wool  except  Dooskoi,  Smyrna  and  similar  vool  without  Her Inc  or 
English  olood.  Beginning  in  19^2,  data  include  all  dutiable  vool  and  exclude  all  duty-free  vool.  Data  exclude  vool  entered  free  as  an  act 
of  international  courtesy  for  storage  and  re-export.  Data  are  in  actual  weight . Scoured  and  vashed  wools  were  not  converted  to  a grease 
equivalent. 

2 / Preliminary. 

3/  Indicated  September  1. 
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The  average  rate  of  mill  use  of  apparel  wool  last  year 
was  about  the  same  as  that  of  1952.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  however,  it  was  over  one-fourth  below 
a year  earlier.  The  rate  of  consumption  has  increased  a 
little  since  late  last  year  and  some  further  improvement 


appears  probable.  However,  the  total  for  the  year  is  un- 
likely to  be  up  to  that  of  last  year. 

The  rate  of  mill  use  of  carpet  wool  trended  downward 
early  this  year  and  was  well  below  that  of  last  year. 


Wool,  apparel  and  carpet;  Consumption  in  the  United  States,  1935-53 


Year 

Apparel 

Carpet 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

1935 

6.1 

1.9 

1&36 

5.8 

2.0 

1937 

5.3 

2.0 

1938 

4.1 

1.2 

1939 

5.6 

2.0 

19I10 

6.0 

1.9 

1941 

9.9 

2.6 

1942 

11.0 

8.4 

1943 

11.4 

.6 

1944 

11.1 

.9 

1945 

11.3 

1.1 

1946 

11.9 

2-5 

1947 

9-9 

3.3 

1948 

9-3 

4.0 

1949 

6.5 

3-1 

1950 

8.4 

3.8 

1951 

7-3 

2.0 

1952 

6.7 

2.3 

1953 

6.8 

2.6 

Data  shown  here  not  published  regularly  elsewhere. 
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WOOL  PRICES  AT  BOSTON  AND 
RECEIVED  BY  GROWERS 


U.  V DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  229-  54  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Boston  wool  quotations  fluctuated  within  relatively 
narrow  ranges  from  late  1952  through  this  summer.  Except 
for  early  in  the  season,  quotations  for  most  wools  were 
slightly  above  a year  earlier. 

The  mid-month  averages  of  prices  received  by  growers 


for  shorn  wool  during  the  early  months  of  this  season 
fluctuated  between  53-6  and  55.2  cents  per  pound.  1 he 
average  for  the  season  is  likely  to  be  slightly  above  the 
national  average  support  level  and  not  much  different 
from  last  season. 


Wool:  Price  per  pound  at  Boston  and  received  by  grovera  in  the  United  States,  by  Months,  1950-July  1954 


Year  and 
aonth 

Territory  : 

•taple 

64 ' ■ and  finer 

Territory  : 

combing  : 

56's,  58's 

Average 
faro  price 

Year  and 
aonth 

Territory  : 

a taple  : 

64' a and  finer 

Territory 

coabing 

56'a,  58'a 

Average 
fara  price 

Centa 

Centa 

Centa 

Centa 

Centa 

Centa 

1950 

: Apr. 

158.0 

120.0 

51.5 

Jan. 

158.8 

116.0 

49.6 

May 

159.4 

120.0 

53.2 

Peb. 

162.5 

116.5 

50.8 

: June 

160. c 

120.0 

53.2 

Mar. 

162. 5 

118.4 

52.4 

: July 

162.7 

132.0 

53.3 

Apr. 

162-5 

120.2 

53.0 

: Aug. 

166.0 

135.0 

53-1 

May 

169-8 

128.5 

55.2 

: Sept. 

159-6 

127.5 

52.2 

June 

176.0 

139.5 

57.3 

: Oct. 

166. 5 

128.5 

52.8 

July 

180.0 

141.0 

58.4 

: Mov. 

172.5 

133.0 

52.9 

Aug. 

20b. 5 

161.8 

60.1 

: Dec. 

172.5 

132.5 

52.8 

Sept. 

2b8.1 

174.4 

65.6 

Oct. 

246.9 

181.9 

69-0 

: 1953 

Mot. 

254.0 

190.5 

74.5 

: Jan. 

172-5 

132.5 

51.7 

Dec. 

265.0 

223.8 

82.8 

: Feb. 

172-5 

132.5 

52.3 

Mar. 

171.9 

132.5 

53-4 

1951 

: Apr. 

173-7 

132.5 

54.1 

Jan. 

334.0 

277.0 

97-3 

May 

175-2 

131.5 

55.7 

Feb. 

360.0 

295.0 

105.0 

: June 

174.8 

132.0 

56.0 

Mar. 

375-0 

310.0 

112.0 

: July 

172.5 

132.2 

54.8 

Apr. 

333-8 

266.2 

109.0 

: Aug. 

172.5 

132.2 

54.5 

May 

313.0 

242.0 

105.0 

: Sept. 

172.5 

131.7 

54.1 

June 

285.0 

220.0 

101.0 

: Oct. 

172.5 

132-5 

53-9 

July 

260.0 

195.0 

89.3 

: Mot. 

172.5 

132.5 

52.4 

Aug. 

223.0 

175.0 

77-6 

: Dec. 

172.5 

132-5 

52.8 

Sept. 

182.5 

142.5 

68.5 

Oct. 

198.0 

158.0 

66.7 

: 1954 

Mov. 

196.2 

156.2 

65.8 

Jan. 

172.5 

132.5 

53-1 

Dec. 

185.0 

145.0 

63.7 

: Feb. 

172.5 

132.5 

53-1 

Mar. 

167.5 

127-5 

52.1 

1952 

: Apr. 

168.8 

127.2 

55  6 

Jan. 

182.0 

143.0 

60.1 

Hay 

173.1 

131.2 

54. 3 

Feb. 

164.4 

127-5 

56.4 

: June 

176.7 

135.0 

55-2 

Mar. 

160.0 

125.0 

53.8 

: July 

175.6 

135.0 

55-0 

Data  published  currently  In  The  Wool  Situation  (A >6). 
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COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES 

FOR  FRESH  MARKET  FOR  PROCESSING 


1930  1940  1950  1930  1940  1950 


* SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  DATA  FOR  1954  ARE  TENTATIVE  ESTIMATES 

U.  5.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  * NEG.  1050-54.(8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Since  1930  production  of  vegetables  for  commercial  pro- 
cessing has  increased  more  rapidly  than  those  grown  pri- 
marily for  fresh  market  sale.  To  a large  extent  this  reflects 
the  expansion  in  consumer  demand  for  processed  foods. 
Since  production  of  processing  vegetables  is  largely  con- 
tracted for  well  in  advance  of  the  growing  season,  farm 


rices  and  output  generally  move  in  the  same  direction, 
or  the  fresh  market  commodities;  prices  and  production 
have  generally  moved  in  opposite  directions.  In  1955  vege- 
table production  is  expected  to  be  relatively  large,  with 
prices  likely  to  reflect  the  pattern  of  recent  years. 


Ccnnnercial  vegetables  for  fresh  market  and  processing:  Production  and  season 
average  price  received  by  farmers.  United  States,  1930-53 
Index  numbers  (l9i*7-i*9  = 100) 


Year 

For  fresh  market 

For  processing 

Year 

For  fresh  market 

For  processing 

Production 

Price 
received 
by  farmers 

Production  ‘ 

Price 
received 
by  fanners 

Production 

' Price 

* received 

[ by  farmers 

Production  ] 

Price 
received 
by  farmers 

1930 

73 

50 

58 

57 

104 1 

86 

107 

92 

91 

1931 

74 

43 

40 

48 

1944 

96 

92 

95 

94 

1932 

76 

35 

33 

38 

1945 

101 

104 

98 

96 

1933 

72 

37 

35 

4o 

1946 

109 

89 

114 

104 

1934 

78 

39 

44 

43 

1947 

98 

105 

100 

99 

1935 

77 

41 

58 

45 

1948 

103 

99 

97 

105 

1936 

79 

42 

56 

48 

1949 

100 

96 

103 

95 

1937 

78 

45 

65 

50 

1950 

105 

87 

101 

96 

1938 

82 

38 

64 

47 

1951 

101 

106 

131 

111 

1939 

86 

4l 

58 

45 

1952 

104 

117 

119 

109 

1J40 

84 

44 

70 

46 

1953  y 

109 

102 

122 

106 

1941 

83 

55 

86 

54 

)9S4  2/ 

108 

101 

111 

101 

1942 

87 

70 

102 

69 

\J  Preliminary. 

2/  Tentative  estimate. 

Data  shown  here  not  published  elsewhere. 
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Fresh  and  Processed 

COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE 
CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON 


LBS. 


CIVILIAN  CONSUMPTION.  FRESH  EQUIVA 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


ENT  BASIS  * EXCLUDING  MELONS 

NEG.  1040-  54(8)  AGRICULTURAL  M ARK  ETING  SE  R VIC  E 


The  trend  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  commer- 
cially-produced vegetables  (total,  fresh  equivalent  basis) 
has  been  generally  upward  the  past  17  years-  The  propor- 
tion consumed  fresh  has  been  moving  downward,  while 
that  of  the  processed  commodities  (fresn  equivalent  basis) 


has  been  expanding.  Among  the  processed  vegetables, 
frozen  vegetable  consumption  his  increased  very  sharply, 
but  it  still  represents  only  a relatively  small  part  of  the 
total  consumed  by  the  average  civilian  in  the  United 
States. 


Per  capita  civilian  consumption  of  commercially  produced  vegetables.  United  States,  1937-53 


Year 

Fresh  equivalent 

As  percenta«e  of  annual  total 

Total  fresh 

and 

processed 

Fresh  1/ 

Processed  2/ 

Fresh 

Processed 

: Total 

Canned 

Frozen 

Total 

Canned  * 

Frozen 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1QV7 

16L.9 

U1.0 

53.9 

52.9 

1.0 

67.3 

32.7 

32.1 

.6 

1038 

171.5 

Ilk. 3 

57.2 

56.3 

.9 

66.7 

33.3 

32.8 

.5 

19?9 

175.3 

117.2 

58.6 

57. k 

1.2 

66.7 

33.3 

32.6 

.7 

loko 

180.7 

117.  k 

63.3 

61.9 

1.1* 

65.0 

35.0 

31*. 2 

.8 

lokl 

182.1 

llk.k 

67.7 

66.0 

1.7 

62.8 

37.2 

36.3 

.9 

10li? 

193.3 

119.6 

7k. 2 

71.7 

2.5 

61.7 

38.3 

37.0 

1.3 

lot  3 

185.2 

116.1 

69.1 

67.5 

1.6 

62.7 

37.3 

36. k 

.9 

IqUL 

197.9 

127.1 

70.8 

67.0 

3.8 

6U. 2 

35.8 

33.9 

1.9 

IqU*. 

22%  C 

1x8. * 

86.5 

82.2 

l».i 

61.6 

38.  k 

36.5 

1.9 

iok'6 

220.  U 

136.8 

92.6 

88.0 

k .6 

59.6 

uo. u 

38.  k 

2.0 

19t7 

208.8 

126.3 

32.5 

76.* 

6.1 

60.5 

39.5 

36.6 

2.9 

10k6 

201.7 

128.3 

7%** 

68. k 

7.0 

63.O 

37.0 

33-6 

3.1 

19U9 

198.1 

121.9 

76.2 

69. k 

6.8 

61.5 

38.5 

35.1 

3.* 

lose 

206.0 

122.9 

33.1 

7%7 

7.* 

59.7 

1*0.3 

36.7 

3.6 

19S1 

206.1 

119.1 

87 .0 

77.8 

9.2 

*7.3 

k2 .2 

37.7 

l*.5 

10^2 

2o6.o 

120.2 

86.7 

75.2 

11  .5 

'3.1 

kl  .9 

36.3 

5.6 

1953 

208.6 

119.3 

89.3 

77.2 

12.1 

*57.2 

U2.8 

37.0 

5.3 

1/  Excluding  melons. 

U Include  pickles  and  sauelkxaut  In  bulk  and  excludes  canned  potatoes,  canned  sveet  potatoes  and  quantities  consumed  in  cotanerclallv 

produced  soups  and  baby  foods. 


Data  published  In  The  Vegetable  Situation  (AK>). 
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POTATO  PRODUCTION  AND  PRICES 


MIL.  BU. 


<t  PER  BU. 


400 


200 


1930 


1940 


1950 


* INDIC ATIONS  AS  OF  AUGUST  1 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  414-54(8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Usually,  high  prices  for  potatoes  are  associated  with 
a small  crop  and  vice  versa.  The  1953  crop  was  moder- 
ately larger  than  that  of  1952  while  the  season  average 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  that  year’s  crop  of  potatoes 
were  considerably  below  that  for  the  1952  crop  and  the 
lowest  since  1941.  This  was  largely  a result  of  delayed 


marketings,  the  effects  of  which  lasted  through  the  winter 
of  1954.  With  the  1954  crop  indicated  to  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  last  year’s  and  marketings  likely  to  be  more 
orderly,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  potatoes  are  ex- 
pected to  average  much  higher  than  the  very  low  price  of 
a year  earlier. 


Potatoes:  Annual  production  and  price,  United  States,  1930-51 


Production 

By 

seasons  as  percentage  of  annual  total 

Year 

Total 

: Early  crop 

Intermediate 

crop 

Late  crop 

received  by 
farmers  1 / 

Million 

bushels 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Dollars 

1930 

31*3.8 

9.9 

10.9 

79.2 

.909 

1931 

38U.3 

11.1 

9.8 

79.1 

.158 

1932 

371*.  7 

8.1 

9.3 

82.3 

.375 

1933 

31*3.2 

9.3 

7.9 

82.8 

.819 

1931 

1*06.5 

10.0 

7.9 

82.1 

.138 

1935 

378.9 

10.1 

9.3 

80.6 

.587 

1936 

32I1.O 

10.0 

8.2 

81.8 

1.13 

1937 

376.1* 

12.5 

9.1 

78.1 

.518 

1938 

355.8 

13.2 

10.1 

76.7 

.517 

1939 

3l*2.l* 

13.7 

8.1 

78.2 

.691 

19l0 

376.9 

13.0 

8.9 

78.1 

.526 

19H 

355.7 

13.3 

8.3 

78.1 

.788 

1912 

368.9 

1U.1* 

8.5 

77.1 

1.14 

191*3 

I58.9 

11.3 

7.6 

78.1 

1.28 

191*1 

383.9 

15.0 

6.0 

79.0 

1.17 

19“*5 

1*19.1 

15.0 

7.3 

77.7 

1.10 

1916 

187.3 

16.8 

7.3 

75.9 

1.22 

19U7 

389.0 

15.3 

8.0 

76.7 

1.61 

I9I8 

119.9 

11.1 

7.1 

78.5 

1.53 

19**9 

102.1 

11.8 

5.6 

79.6 

1.28 

1950 

129.9 

11.8 

6.1 

78.8 

.917 

1951 

320.5 

15.3 

6.1 

78.3 

1.63 

1952 

319.1 

15.0 

u.o 

81.0 

1.96 

1953  2/ 

373.7 

17.5 

U.8 

77.7 

.799 

1951 

j/3155 

15-5 

1.1 

80.1 

4/1.11 

1 Weighted  by  production.  2/  Preliminary,  j/  Indications  as  of  September  1.  4/  August  15  price. 

Data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board  (AMS). 
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Prices  received  by  growers  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
rose  more  sharply  during  the  war  than  prices  for  all  farm 
products.  Since  the  war,  prices  for  fruits  dropped  con- 
siderably, those  for  vegetables  tended  to  maintain  their 


wartime  level,  and  those  for  all  farm  products  increased 
further.  But  in  the  past  two  years,  prices  for  fruits  tended 
to  increase,  while  those  for  vegetables  and  all  farm  pro- 
ducts declined. 


Index  nuMters  of  price*  received  by  farmer*  for  all  farm  product*,  fruit*,  and 
Commercial  vegetable*  for  freah  market,  D.  S.  1935-53 


Index  mmber*  (1910-11*- 100) 


Tear 

All  fan 
products 

Fruits 

Ccsawrc  lsl 
vegetables 
for  fresh  Market 

1935 

109 

89 

116 

1936 

116 

102 

108 

1937 

122 

117 

114 

1936 

97 

72 

96 

1939 

95 

76 

96 

i960 

100  * 

81 

122 

1961 

1 2k 

96 

138 

1962 

159 

127 

178 

1963 

193 

207 

270 

1966 

197 

233 

236 

1965 

207 

228 

240 

1966 

236 

260 

217 

1967 

276 

186 

262 

1968 

281 

166 

253 

1969 

250 

196 

232 

1950 

256 

196 

211 

1951 

302 

lfll 

269 

1952 

268 

191 

276 

1953 

258 

206 

240 

Data  publlehed  currently  in  Agricultural  Price*  (AMS) . 
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OUTPUT  OF  FROZEN  ORANGE 
CONCENTRATE 


MIL.  GAL. 


1945-46  1947-48  1949-50  1951-52  1953-54 

DATA  FOR  1953-  54  ARE  PARTLY  ESTIMATED 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1056-  54  (6  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Since  1947*48,  the  pack  of  frozen  concentrated  orange 
juice  has  increased  an  average  of  about  11  million  gallons 
a year.  Most  of  the  juice  has  been  produced  in  Florida 
which  accounted  for  91  percent  of  the  total  pack  in  1952* 


53-  In  that  year  about  45  percent  of  the  Florida  crop  was 
made  into  frozen  concentrate.  In  1953*54,  the  pack  took 
53  percent  of  the  much  larger  Florida  crop. 


Output  of  frozen  orange  concentrate,  Florida  and  Calif  ami  a -Arizona,  1945-53 


Tear 

beginning 

IlfTwhwr 

Florida 

Californla- 

Arlxona 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

afclicnfl 

gUlOM 

gallons 

1945 

226 

— 

226 

1946 

559 

— 

559 

1947 

1,935 

437 

2,372 

1948 

10,232 

1,963 

12,195 

1949 

21,647 

3,490 

25,137 

1950 

30,758 

4,100 

34,936 

1951 

44,031 

3,712 

47,743 

1952 

46,554 

4,710 

51,264 

1953 

65,531 

1/  2,500 

68,031 

1/  Estimated . 

Data  fro*  Florida  Conners  Association  and  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Dlrlsloo(AK3) . 
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COMMERCIAL  APPLES 

Production,  Utilization,  and  Price 


1940 


1945 


1950 


1955 


* INCLUDES  SUBSTANTIAL  ECONOMIC  A BANDONMENT  IN  SOME  YEARS 

OsEASON  AVERAGE  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  GROWERS  + AUG.  I.  1954  ESTIMATE 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1 OSS  A - 54  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Commercial  apple  production  has  trended  slightly 
downward  since  1939.  with  the  rapid  increase  in  popula- 
tion this  has  meant  a sharp  decline  in  production  per 
person.  Over  these  years,  from  64  to  77  percent  of  produc- 


tion has  been  used  fresh  and  most  of  the  rest  has  been 
processed.  Prices  have  tended  to  vary  inversely  with  pro- 
duction. For  the  short  crops  of  the  past  two  years,  they 
averaged  only  moderately  below  the  wartime  peak  in  1 945 - 


Apple*,  ccHudil:  Production,  utilisation,  ud  season  average  price  per  bushel  received 
by  growers,  United  States,  193*-5* 


!mt 

Total 

production 

Used 

troth 

PrOCMMd 

lot  used 

Price 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

buehal* 

bushels 

bushels 

Dollars 

1939 

139,2*7 

91, *0* 

33,325 

1*, 518 

.0* 

19*0 

111, *36 

8*,  868 

21,9*3 

*,625 

.80 

19*1 

122,217 

86,309 

33,333 

2,575 

.96 

19*2 

126,707 

8*,  257 

3*, in 

8,339 

1.37 

19*3 

87,310 

62,95* 

2*, 356 

2-39 

19** 

121,266 

83,921 

35,30* 

2,0*1 

2.00 

19*5 

66,686 

50,170 

16,516 

' 

2.89 

19*6 

118,901 

81,004 

37,330 

507 

2.30 

19*7 

112,89B 

82,053 

35,685 

*,*70 

1.79 

19*8 

89,330 

69,0*2 

19,*55 

833 

2.22 

19*9 

13*, 002 

85,832 

36,2*1 

11,929 

1.36 

1950 

12*, *88 

8l,U* 

39, *96 

3,878 

1.59 

1951 

110,660 

73,715 

27,332 

9,613 

1.77 

1952 

92, *89 

68,538 

23,951 



2.55 

1953 

92,877 

66,580 

26,297 

— 

2.66 

195*  1/ 

101,521 

1/  1st  lasts  at  August  1,  195*. 

Data  published  In  8 Kmmmrj  at  Crop  Production  ud  In  8— on  Ararmga  Price*  ud  V&lue  at  Production  (AMS) . 
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The  quantity  of  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  products  in  1954  continues  high,  though  down 
slightly  from  the  two  previous  years.  Cigarette  output  is 
estimated  to  be  off  a little,  with  "king  size”  and  "filter 
tip”  accounting  for  an  increased  share.  In  the  year  ahead, 
cigarette  output  is  expected  to  be  near  the  level  of  recent 
years.  The  1954  output  of  cigars  may  be  slightly  below 


last  year’s  and  little  change  is  expected  in  1955.  The 
estimated  output  of  smoking  tobacco  is  lower  than  1953 
and  chewing  tobacco  probably  will  be  down  slightly.  Out- 
put of  snuff  seems  likely  to  be  a little  larger  than  last 
year.  Next  year,  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff  are  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  as  this  year  and  chewing  tobacco 
probably  will  continue  its  long  term  downtrend. 


Tobacco,  leaf:  Used  la  manufacture  of  tobacco  products.  United  States,  193^-5^ 
(Uastesaaed  processing  -weight  ecjuivalent) 


Tear 

Ciga- 

rettes 

; sod  I 

chewing  l/' 

Snuff 

u 

Cigars 

U 

Total  ; 

: 

Year  j 

Ciga- 

rettes 

\ Smoking  \ 

\ a ad  ’ 

* ehewljag  l/* 

Snuff 

1/ 

Cigars 

2/ 

' Total 

: 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Mllllan 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million  : 
pounds  s 

Minim 

pounds 

Minim 

pounds 

Million 

parade 

Million 

pounds^ 

Million 

parade 

193k 

375 

254 

35 

1 12 

776  : 

1945  1 

944 

177 

41 

130 

1,292 

1935 

400 

229 

34 

115 

778  ; 

1946 

1,001 

131 

37 

iko 

1,309 

1936 

453 

232 

36 

128 

849  1 

1947  : 

1,056 

127 

37 

138 

1,358 

1937 

1)80 

229 

35 

130 

874  ; 

1948  ! 

1,099 

123 

38 

1*»2 

1,402 

1930 

U84 

228 

35 

120 

867  ; 

1949  ! 

1,096 

122 

39 

128 

1,385 

1939 

509 

218 

36 

12^ 

887  ! 

1950  1 

1,106 

122 

38 

131 

1,397 

1940 

535 

225 

36 

129 

925  : 

1951  : 

1,185 

113 

37 

133 

1,468 

1941 

627 

209 

37 

13a 

1,011  : 

1952  ! 

1,240 

108 

36 

1*2 

1,526 

1942 

755 

197 

39 

143 

1,134  ; 

1953  : 

1,220 

101 

36 

145 

1,502 

1943 

860 

196 

4l 

134 

1,2^1  :: 

1954  2/  ; 

1,190 

98 

37 

lU2 

1,467 

1944 

920 

165 

ko 

132 

1,257  : 

1/  Estimated. 

2/  Includes  tobacco  used  In  customs  bonded  msmfscturing  warehouses. 
3/  Preliminary  estimates. 


Based  on  data  frcm  annual  report  of  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
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FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO 


MIL.  LBS. 

3,200 


2,400 


1,600 


800 


Supply 


C PER  LB. 

50 


25  J\-j 


Supporl 

level 


. . i . 


iii  j-uL 


MIL.  LBS.  “1 

Disappearance  \ 

• N/n* A 

EXPORTS 


800 


1920  1930  1940  1950  1920  1930  1940  1950 


YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


1954  DATA  ESTIMATED 

NEG.  884-  54  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  1954-55  total  supply  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  about 
5 percent  above  1953*54,  with  both  production  and  carry- 
over up.  Domestic  use  in  1953*54, though  about  6 percent 
below  the  record  of  1952-53,  exceeded  any  other  year. 
The  drop  was  largely  due  to  lower  cigarette  output.  In 
1954-55,  cigarette  output  is  expected  to  continue  near  the 
level  of  recent  years  with  increases  in  the  shares  of  "king 


size”  and  "filter  tips.”  The  1953*54  exports  of  flue-cured 
were  nearly  4 percent  above  a year  earlier  and  a further 
increase  in  expected  in  1954-55- 

Prices  for  early  season  sales  averaged  only  slightly 
less  than  last  season.  In  1953,  three  belts  had  record 
price  averages,  in  the  other  two  belts  where  drought  low- 
ered quality,  prices  averaged  lowest  in  several  years. 


Tobacco,  flue-cured:  Supply,  disappearance,  and  farmers'  price,  United  States,  1920-54 
(Farm-sales  veight) 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

July 

1 

Supply 

Disappearance 

Fa r- 

mere ' 
price 

Year 

begin- 

ning 

July 

1 

Supply 

t Disappearance 

Far- 
mers ' 
price 

Support 

level 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Stocks 
July  1 

Total 

Domes- 

tic 

y 

Ex- 

ports 

y 

Total 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Stocks 
; July  1 

Total 

Domes- 

tic 

1/ 

Ex- 

ports 

y 

Total 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Ct. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

1920 

616 

353 

969 

2/ 

2/ 

411 

21-5 

1938 

787 

954 

1,741 

379 

416 

795 

22.2 

1921 

359 

550 

917 

2/ 

y 

404 

21-9 

1939 

1,171 

946 

2,117 

417 

290 

707 

14.9 

1922 

415 

513 

920 

2/ 

2/ 

420 

27.2 

1923 

501 

500 

1,069 

203 

350 

543 

20.0 

1940 

760 

1,410 

2,170 

421 

156 

577 

16.4 

1924 

437 

546 

963 

203 

254 

457 

21.6 

1941 

650 

1,593 

2,243 

492 

291 

783 

20.1 

526 

1942 

812 

1,460 

2,272 

604 

209 

893 

30.4 

1925 

575 

1,101 

190 

307 

577 

20.0 

1943 

790 

1,379 

2,169 

625 

355 

900 

40.2 

1926 

560 

524 

1,064 

206 

339 

545 

24.9 

1944 

1,007 

1,109 

2,276 

696 

454 

1,150 

42.4 

1927 

719 

539 

1,250 

218 

302 

600 

20.5 

1920 

739 

650 

1,397 

232 

476 

706 

17.3 

1945 

1,173 

1,126 

2,299 

667 

405 

1,152 

43.6 

1929 

750 

609 

1,439 

242 

494 

736 

10.0 

1946 

1,352 

1,147 

2,499 

659 

553 

1,212 

40-3 

32-1 

065 

1947 

1,317 

1,207 

2,604 

695 

359 

1,054 

1*1.2 

uo.o 

1930 

703 

1,560 

277 

497 

774 

12.0 

1940 

1,090 

1,550 

2,640 

720 

302 

1,102 

49.6 

43.9 

1931 

670 

794 

1,464 

269 

320 

597 

0.4 

1949 

1,115 

1,530 

2,653 

729 

439 

1,160 

47.2 

42.5 

1932 

374 

067 

1,241 

255 

310 

565 

11.6 

1933 

733 

676 

1,409 

267 

379 

646 

15.3 

1950 

1,257 

1,405 

2,742 

756 

420 

1,104 

54.7 

45.0 

1934 

550 

763 

1,321 

206 

202 

566 

27-2 

1951 

1,453 

1,557 

3,010 

777 

502 

1,279 

52.4 

50.7 

1952 

1,365 

1,731 

3,096 

820 

416 

1,244 

50.3 

50.6 

1935 

011 

753 

1,564 

322 

371 

693 

20.0 

1953 

3/ 

1,272 

1,052 

3,124 

778 

431 

1,209 

52.8 

47.9 

1936 

603 

071 

1,554 

324 

347 

671 

22.2 

1954 

if 

1,364 

1,915 

3,279 

51.0 

47.9 

1937 

066 

003 

1,749 

300 

415 

795 

23.0 

1/  Subject  to  revision. 

5 / Hot  available. 


Preliminary ; 1954  production  ami  price  indicated  in  September. 


Data  from  Crop  Production,  Agricultural  Prices,  Tobacco  Situation  and  stocks  reports  (AK3) 
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BURLEY  TOBACCO 


1920  1930  1940  1950 

YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURF 


<t  PER  LB. 


I i 

1920  1930  1940  1950 


*1954  MINIMUM  SUPPORT 

NEG.  1 064A-  54(9)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  reduction  in  the  1954  Burley  acreage  from  a year 
ago  reflects  smaller  allotments.  With  carryover  estimated 
to  be  a little  larger  than  a year  earlier,  the  1954-55  total 
supply  will  be  above  the  1953-54  level.  Domestic  use  of 
Burley  in  1953*54  was  below  the  record  of  1952-53"mainly 
reflecting  reduced  output  of  cigarettes  and  smoking  to- 
bacco. Output  of  chewing  tobacco  declined  only  slightly. 


Next  year,  cigarette  output  is  expected  to  continue  near 
the  level  of  recent  years.  Little  change  is  expected  in 
smoking  tobacco  but  the  gradual  decrease  in  chewing  to- 
bacco probably  will  continue.  The  1953*54  exports  of 
Burley  may  be  the  largest  since  1949*50  and  prospects 
for  1954-55  are  favorable. 


Tobacco,  Bur lay:  Supply,  disappearance,  and  faraera'  price,  United  States,  1930-54 
(Farm -.ale*  weight ) 


Tear 

Supply 

Disappearance 

Farm- 
ers ' 
price 

Tear 

Supply 

Disappearance 

Farm- 
ers ' 

price 

Sup- 

port 

level 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

* Stocks 
: oct. 

; 1 

Total 

Dcmes- 

tic 

y 

’ Ex- 
port* 

; y 

; Total 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

[ Stocks 
: oct. 

; y 

Total 

Domes- 

tic 

y 

: Ex‘  • 

\ ports 

; y ; 

Total 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

MU. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Cents 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Cents 

Cents 

1920 

288 

324 

612 

y 

y 

225 

13.5 

1938 

ry>o 

661 

1,000 

303 

13 

316 

19.0 

1921 

176 

387 

563 

y 

w 

230 

21.5 

1939 

395 

684 

1,079 

305 

12 

317 

17.3 

1922 

276 

333 

609 

ii 

y 

209 

26.8 

1923 

340 

400 

740 

226 

9 

235 

20.0 

1940 

377 

762 

1,139 

335 

6 

341 

16.2 

1924 

296 

505 

801 

259 

7 

266 

20.1 

1941 

337 

796 

1,135 

374 

6 

380 

29.2 

1942 

344 

755 

1,099 

407 

6 

413 

41.8 

1925 

278 

535 

813 

265 

7 

272 

18.0 

1943 

392 

686 

1,078 

418 

9 

427 

45.6 

1926 

289 

541 

830 

283 

21 

304 

13.1 

1944 

591 

651 

1,242 

474 

9 

483 

44.0 

1927 

176 

526 

702 

281 

8 

289 

25.9 

1928 

269 

413 

682 

281 

7 

288 

30.5 

1945 

577 

759 

1.336 

448 

35 

483 

39.4 

1929 

337 

394 

731 

282 

11 

293 

21.8 

1946 

614 

853 

1,467 

476 

50 

526 

39.7 

33.6 

1947 

485 

941 

1,426 

496 

26 

524 

fo.  5 

40.3 

1930 

349 

438 

787 

267 

10 

277 

15.5 

1948 

603 

902 

1,505 

489 

k2 

531 

46.0 

42.4 

1931 

425 

510 

935 

239 

13 

252 

8.7 

1949 

561 

974 

1,535 

494 

kl 

535 

45.2 

40.3 

1932 

304 

683 

987 

255 

12 

267 

12.5 

1933 

378 

720 

1,098 

262 

16 

278 

10.5 

1950 

499 

1,000 

1,499 

488 

30 

518 

49.0 

45-7 

1934 

252 

820 

ly072 

288 

14 

302 

16.9 

1951 

618 

981 

1,599 

506 

32 

538 

51.2 

49.8 

1952 

650 

1,061 

1,711 

519 

29 

548 

50.3 

49.5 

1935 

222 

770 

992 

299 

11 

310 

19.1 

1953  3/ 

570 

1,163 

1,733 

505 

33 

538 

52.5 

46  6 

1936 

220 

682 

902 

316 

14 

330 

35.7 

1954  3/ 

564 

1,195 

1,759 

y 4f  4 

1937 

402 

572 

974 

301 

12 

313 

20.1 

Ij  Subject  to  revision. 

2/  Not  available. 

3/  Preliminary:  1954  production  ae  Indicated  September  1. 

4/  Minimum  support. 

Data  fraa  Crop  Production,  Agricultural  Prices,  Tobacco  Situation  and  stocks  reports  (AK5 ) . 
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